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Events of the Geek. 


Tue Reichstag met on Thursday with controversies 
to clear up which seriously threaten the Chancellor’s 
position. There are signs that all the Jingo elements 
grouped round the Six Economie Unions, which look for 
leadership to Prince Biilow, Admiral von Tirpitz, and 
possibly the Crown Prince, are likely to make a deter- 
mined effort to overthrow him. The real issue is pro- 
bably the question whether Germany should follow a 
policy of annexation in the West, or in other words, 
whether in the future her chosen enemy shall be 
Russia or the Western Powers. The immediate dispute 
turns, however, on strategy, and chiefly on the sub- 
marine and airship war. The Chancellor is accused of 
thwarting for many months, with the Kaiser’s express 
approval, the Zeppelin war against England. If he did 
so, he may have reasoned that the effect of the Zeppelin 
outrages is to exasperate, and not to intimidate our 
national temper, precisely as the submarine campaign 
exasperated American opinion. 

* * * 

Destrinc, as the Chancellor certainly does, a 
moderate peace, he seems to be anxious not to drive us 
into an extreme attitude and to keep America as a 
moderating influence. The party which still hopes for 
a victory of force is wholly indifferent to these considera- 
tions, and if it had to compromise at all it would seek 
an understanding with the Russian reaction. The 
Chancellor has the Emperor, the ‘‘ Radicals,’’ some 
moderate Conservatives like Dr. Hans Delbriick, and the 
Socialists behind him. He has had'to compromise with 
the Opposition, and the recent air raids on England were 
probably a political move designed to show that he is 








not conducting the war weakly. He is bound to play 
for unity while the war lasts, and cannot divulge his 
purposes frankly. These internal are 
probably a better guide to the real facts than his own 
speeches. The enmity of the annexationists and the 
support of the Socialists are proof enough that in 
Germany he is judged to be a factor making for modera- 
tion. 


cont roversies 


* * * 

Tue political part of his speech was of great 
importance. It contained one most damaging admission, 
namely that, in spite of Roumania’s alliance with the 
Central Powers, she had not been informed of the Austro- 
Her allies 


Serbian démarche. That is Germany’s way. 


incur obligations, while she acknowledges none. 
Yet she never forgives desertion. Roumania was 
the “Judas’’ of Europe—a Judas whose master 
kept no faith with him. Of greater consequence 


than this fencing was the description of the diplomatic 


situation. The Allied policy he defined as one of 
** territorial 


the gift of Constantinople to Russia, Alsace and Lorraine 


covetousness and destruction,’’ involving 
to France, the Trentino to Italy, and Transylvania to 
the Roumanians, covering the general aim of reducing 
Germany to “impotence’’ and “lasting sickliness.”’ 
Against this scheme of domination, the Chancellor 
expounded what he means, we presume, to be taken 
as a policy of no annexation. Germany merely stood for 
the “defence of our right to existence and freedom.’’ 
A more definite and important announcement was that 
in which the Chancellor quoted and accepted M. 
Briand’s statement that “France was fighting for a 
firm and lasting peace,” based on “ international agree- 
ments’’ to protect freedom. ‘That, too,’’ he added, 
“is what we wish.’’ This is an advance towards the 
Grey as well as the Briand policy, and though events 
must determine and define its consequences, we can at 


least take it as a distinct landmark on the road to 
peace. In effect, it is an overture. 
* * + 


Tue outline of the war situation as given by the 
German Chancellor is an interesting example of the sort 
of picture that may be produced when all essential detail 
is suppressed. The Somme offensive has taken a few 
villages, he says; but the capture of a fortress like Liege 
was a parlor-game as compared with this achievement. 
These villages had been pronounced again and again, even 
up to last week, to be impregnable. We have bent back 
the first line, he continues; but he omits to add that the 
second and third have also been breached. He claims 
that the Russian offensive has been fought to a standstill ; 
but there is no mention of the fact that the Austrian 
armies which held the line last May have been swept 
away almost entirely. So the whole Eurcpean battlefield 
is surveyed, and no one can gather from the sketch 
presented that the Germans are suffering losses at so 
unprecedented a rate that their own correspondents 
complain that our methods are “ barbarous’’ and mere 
“ butchery.’’ 


* _- * 
Mr. Lioyp GeorGeE, interviewed on behalf of the 
United Press of America, gave it what his interviewer 
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described as ‘‘ real United States.’’ He praised our 
soldiers in terms that seem to us to be well beneath 
The British soldier was a ‘‘ good sports- 
man,’’ who never He was a “‘ game dog’”’ 
who “ hung on without whining.’’ There is a truth of 
British human nature in these metaphors, but it 
is not the highest truth, and the statesman who 
likens soldiers to “game dogs’’ suggests that he 
is thinking of the war as if it were a dog-fight. 
As to its end, Mr. George insisted that it must be 
“fought to a finish—to a knock-out ’’—and he compre- 
hensively waved off all intervention. Again, it is the 
nature of the end that statesmanship must determine, in 
the act of calling on millions of young men to die for 
it. As to the continuance of the war, “time was its 
least vital factor.’’ Time is not the most important 
factor ; but at the present rate of slaughter it is a terribly 
cerious one. As to our political aim, it should be “ Never 
Again.” We adopt this phrase, and used it the week 
after the outbreak of the war. But it is only a phrase. 
It is the business of statesmanship to say what it 


their deserts. 


” «ec 


squealed.”’ 


means. 
* * * 

Tue splendid successes of the Allies in Picardy 
are the event of the week, and they represent in actual 
achievement and in promise the greatest offensive battle 
yet fought by the British on the Western front. Their 
main effect is to change the nature of future operations 
to an offensive against improvized as compared with 
the long prepared defensive positions of the past. And 
this is true not only of the thirty miles front upon which 
the Allies are attacking. As the British advance north- 
vards they will find no lines which have had so much 
care and ingenuity spent upon them; and this means 
that the front facing westward from Arras will be the 
weaker for this improvized flank. It further implies a 
more costly defensive, since the function of all defences, 
from the fort downwards, is to economize human 
material; and hence the Picardy offensive has now 
‘reached a point at which it is conditioning the general 
character of the war for the future. The problem it is 
solving is whether Germany shall be reduced to a defen- 
sive on all fronts. Russia is, for the moment, held by 
the German readjustments ; but Roumania seems to have 
recovered her freedom of movement in Transylvania by 
a thorough defeat of Mackensen in the Dobrudja. 


* * * 


From the record of continuous small advances in 
Picardy there emerged on Tuesday and Wednesday the 
news ofa great leap forward from the north of Thiepval 
to Bouchavesnes, on the Bapaume-Peronne road. Before 
this success the more significant advances were preceded 
by a comparative lull. But on the four days preceding 
Monday the usual small captures of enemy sections went 
on, and then with “comparatively small losses’’ the 
Allies achieved notable successes. The French pushed 
out their line to Rancourt and the outskirts of Fregi- 
court, while the British carried the highly fortified 
villages of Morval and Lesbeeufs. The effect of the day’s 
battle was to make the capture of Combles inevitable. 
The French on the south and the British on the north 
made the hammer and anvil between which it was 
crushed. The Germans suffered heavy losses and left 
numbers of prisoners and much war material in our 
hands. 

* ~ * 

On Tuesday the French captured Fregicourt, and 
entered Combies from the south as the British were 
pushing through it from the north. The co-operation, 
which always presents difficulties when armies of different 





nationalities are engaged side by side, seems to have 
been beyond praise. Combles, the most important place 
recaptured since the Marne, had been gallantly defended, 
and the town was full of German dead. The artillery 
seems to have been evacuated, but the British alone 
captured over 1,800 rifles, four flammenwerfers, and 
many thousands of rounds of ammunition and grenades. 
The German communiqué, which admits other Allied 
successes, is silent as to the fall of Combles, and the 
German troops had long ago been counselled to defend it 
to the last. It was a pivot about which the enemy 
centred their defence of the Bapaume-Peronne road. 
~ * * 

To the north of Combles the British secured other 
gains. From Lesbeeufs they advanced in three directions 
on Gueudecourt, taking the village and capturing the 
garrison. And farther west they rounded up the day’s 
successes by the capture of Thiepval and the high ridge 
east and north of it. This village had been fortified 
with the most painstaking skill. Seen from an aero- 
plane, it looked like a spider’s web with the filaments 
turned into stone. But these intricate redoubts and 
machine gun emplacements were not the worst of its 
terrors to an attacking force. Deep in the ground were 
fortified hiding places for troops and machine guns. The 
fortress was indeed a kind of wasps’ nest, and it strikes 
the observer that our troops might almost ignore these 
underground works, continue their advance, and smoke 
them out at leisure. Thiepval was the left pivot of the 
Allied offensive, and its skilful and determined 
resistance enabled the Germans in the opening days of 
the Picardy campaign to turn the tables on our troops 
at Serre and Gommecourt. Its fall should allow the army 
north of the Ancre to go forward. 

* * * 

THE advance was continued upon Wednesday to the 
north of Flers and Thiepval. The result of the three 
days’ battle is to bring us to within three miles of 
Bapaume. Other fortified villages, no doubt, will have 
to be taken first, and it is equally certain that entrenched 
lines will be flung up in our path. But the lesson of the 
battle can hardly be disguised. About Gueudecourt the 
German moral seems to have failed completely, and the 
enemy wireless protests too much for us to ignore the 
victory. It states that the Germans were confronted by 
our “main forces,’’ but omits to point out that the 
German main armies were opposed to us. It complains 
that we were supported by the “ material prepared by all 
the world,” but carefully suppresses the fact that the 
Germans had 2,000 guns at their disposal. In fine, the 
Germans tell a tale of our recent successes which caution 
should forbid us to labor. We are concentrating on mere 
“butchery,’’ our weapons are “cruel,” we even wish 
merely to “ kill Germans.’’ It is reassuring to hear that 
our total losses are only double the number of prisoners 
taken. 


* * *- 

Rovumania has now got the Dobrudja situation in 
hand. Averescu took command on September 16th, and 
a great battle developed three days later. Mackensen 
seems to have been pressing forward towards the triple 
bridge of Cernavoda, which is the avenue by which an 
offensive against Bulgaria and Turkey would be supplied. 
The Roumanians, occupying a strong position south of 
the Cernavoda-Constanza line, fought with the greatest 
bravery against superior forces. On their flank, three 
river monitors were operating, and the enemy could 
achieve nothing against this wing. For a moment he 
penetrated the Roumanian centre, but he was at once 
driven out, and the Roumanian counter-attack on the 
coast flank drove the enemy from the field. It is reported 
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that 5,000 rifles were picked up in front of one division 

alone, and there is evidence that severe losses were 

inflicted on Mackensen’s troops. They fell back upon 

a prepared position, and there the struggle continues. 
A“ * * 


In Transylvania the struggle savors of the old-time 
warfare. There is no attempt at a continuous defensive 
chain. The German forces are, indeed, unequal to such 
an expedient. Instead, they concentrate their attention 
on strategic points. Thus, a little struggle wages about 
Hermanstadt, and the Vulcan Pass was retaken by the 
Germans last week. But with the lightening of the 
pressure in the Dobrudja our Ally has gone forward once 
more, and with considerable skill has forced the enemy 
to evacuate his position about the Vulcan Pass. Already 
a third of the province is in Roumanian hands, and, 
with the exception of Hermanstadt, the advance is 
continuing normally. 

* * * 


THREE Zeppelin raids have occurred during the 
week, two of them being productive of a serious number 
of casualties. In all, twenty-four Zeppelins were 
employed, a fact which suggests that the Germans have 
a considerable number of airships at their disposal. On 
Saturday night twelve Zeppelins crossed the coast line 
and raided the South-Eastern, Eastern, East Midland 
Counties, and Lincolnshire and London. A large num- 
ber of bombs were dropped, but the material damage 
was slight. At one town in the east Midlands several 
buildings were destroyed, and there were thirteen casual- 
ties. Three of the airships visited London, two coming 
from the south-east between 1 and 2 a.m., and one from 
the east an hour earlier. A considerable number of 
small dwelling houses and shops were demolished or 
damaged, the railway was hit in two places, and two 
factories were struck. There were thirty persons killed 
and 110 injured. 


* * * 


THE raiders did not, however, escape. One, after 
being damaged by anti-aircraft guns, was brought down 
in flames, and another was deflated and compelled to 
come down in Essex. A special constable had the extra- 
ordinary experience of receiving the surrender of the 
crew. On Sunday, five Zeppelins crossed the Eastern 
coast, but dropped no bombs. Seven airships visited the 
Northern and North-Eastern, South, East, and South- 
Eastern Counties on Monday night, and caused forty- 
three casualties. The number of these innocent victims 
of the air-raids is a distressing feature of a campaign 
which seems to be peculiarly wrong-headed. Count 
Zeppelin is reported as saying that if he had been allowed 
his way the war would have been over as far as we are 
concerned. This is a_ childish misconception of 
national psychology. It is stupid to ignore the fact that 
many people in stricken areas are unnerved by these 
visitations, but this has no possible influence upon the 
war except to kindle a fiercer effort to deal with an enemy 
who knows no law save his own passions. And the 
recent casualties among the Zeppelins give us reason to 
hope that in time we shall make the cost of the raids 
prohibitive. 

* * ~ 

Tue Ministry of Munitions has published a very 
important report on the relation of output to hours of 
work. The report presents the results of investigations 
carried out by Dr. Vernon and a staff of assistants in the 
munition factories. These investigations prove, for one 
thing, the remarkable effect of holidays in improving out- 
put. In the case of a hundred women engaged in 
turning fuze bodies, the statistics show an immediate fall 











in output on the resumption of work, followed by a 
striking increase (12 per cent. greater than that of pre- 
Christmas period) maintained over several weeks. Tho 
reduction of hours from sixty-eight to fifty-nine per week 
raised the output per working hour by 23 per cent. In 
the case of men finishing, turning, and forming 3-inch 
shells, a reduction of hours from sixty to fifty-one 
increased the hourly output by 14 per cent. : in the case 
of men sizing fuze bodies, the reduction of hours from 
sixty-one to fifty-five increased the hourly output by 22 
per cent. In light labor, both for men and women, long 
hours naturally do not, have as great an efiect in checking 
output. Dr. Vernon’s report is of general and per- 
manent interest. It points out that the hours he gives 
as the maximum pericd for obtaining the fullest output 
are not hours to be recommended, for he has had to 
disregard considerations of the general health and 
comfort of the workpeople. Indeed, many munition 
workers have no doubt dropped out under the strain 
wrongly and unwisely put upon them. 
not the least of the 
Newman’s Committee. 


This report is 
benefits we owe to Sir George 


* * * 

THE new fact in Greece is that M. Venizelos and 
his party have renounced the exercise of patience. No 
one now talks of settling the national policy of Greece 
by holding an election, and the Venizelists have decided 
to go their own way, and to take their personal share 
as a voluatary force in the defence of Greek Macedonia 
against the Bulgars. The decisive factor for them was 
probably the breach of the Bulgar-German undertaking 
not to occupy the towns of Seres, Drama, and Kavala, 
and the shameful incident of the kidnapping, with its 
own consent, of the Fourth Army Corps. M. Venizelos 
has gone to Crete, and after touching his mother-earth 
there, he proposes to visit the other islands, and so to 
pass to Salonica, where he will presumably place him- 
self at the head of the local revolutionary government. 
His departure from Athens, though it indicates his 
inability to control affairs in the capital, has had a 
magnetic effect on his party, and has stimulated it to 
action. The foremost naval officer of Greece, Admiral 
Condouriotes accompanies him. The late chief of the 
army staff, General Moschopoulos has declared for him. 
Several ships of the Greek navy have placed themselves 
under the orders of the French Admiral. 
Venizelists officers from various mainland garrisons are 
abandoning their obedience to the King, and travelling 
to Salonica. All the islands, including Crete and Corfu, 
are solidly for the Venizelist cause. 


Groups of 


* * * 


We do not gather from the declarations of M. 
Venizelos that he contemplates civil war, or an anti- 


dynastic movement. None the less, if part of the Greek 


army and fleet are going to wage war against 
Bulgaria, while the King and the rest of his 


forces and the nominal government remain neutral, 


the Greek State can hardly survive, and an 
eventual return to unity under King Constantine 


seems unthinkable. The most probable effect of this 
bold move is that the King will be forced, nominally at 
least, to follow M. Venizelos and declare war on Bul- 
garia, if not on Germany. Whether he would or could 
make any prompt and effective use of the disorganized 
forces of his kingdom is quite another matter. Rumor 
insists that a declaration of war has been decided “ in 
principle,’ which looks like an attempt to gain time. 
So far, the Entente Governments have taken no action 
in this strange tangle, and are content to refuse recogni- 
tion to the Kalogeropoulos Cabinet. 








Yolitics and Affairs. 





THE GREAT GERMAN DILEMMA. 


“The success gained during the last two days may 
be regarded as of very considerable importance.’’—[Sir 
D. Haig’s Despatch, September 26th. | 
“The results which the enemy obtained . . . have 
to be recognized.”—[German Wireless. | 
Tue reports of the opposing commanders have rarely 
agreed more closely as to the value of a series of opera- 
tions than those we place at the head of this article. 
When the Germans say that results “have to be recog- 
nized ’’ we are entitled to believe that they are of “ very 
It is more significant still 
that a cool and laconic commander should claim such a 
character for his achievement, just as it is one thing 
to have actually taken Combles and another to have made 
its capture inevitable. And the unanimity as to the 
importance of the Allied successes at the beginning of 
the week is the first arresting point in regard to them. 
Thiepval, Gueudecourt, Morval, Combles, 
Fregicourt, Rancourt, are but a handful of villages, 
representing a maximum depth of from two to three 
miles advance. A superficial survey can detect no obvious 
reason for the unconcealed depression on the part of the 
Germans and the equally clear elation of the Allies. The 
number of miles the Allies must cover before the enemy 


considerable importance.”’ 


Lesbeeufs, 


is driven from France and Belgium is so great that the 
recent advance does not seem seriously to disturb the 
German hold upon this territory. Yet the pessimistic 
view finds no help from some such a sum in simple propor- 
tion. At such a rate of advance, conducted under such 
conditions as we have before us, we should reach a ter- 
mination of the war far sooner than we have any reason 
to expect. 

In reality, we gather little from merely enumerating 
the number of villages taken nor from the rapidity and 
ease with which they were seized. Each of these factors 
is of importance; but they depend upon, and are sub- 
sidiary to, the relative force engaged. One thing we 
may justly infer from the recent events in Picardy is 
that the Allies have at present a force there superior in 
all its elements to that of the enemy. In munitions, 
tactically, numerically, morally, the Allies dominate the 
position, and the manner of their attack is as interesting 
and significant as its achievement. Combles was turned 
into a salient until the moment came when the neck could 
be neatly clipped. Thiepval, which had resisted so long 
and so ably, was heroically stormed; and this, a fine 
British success, is really less remarkable than the 
admirable co-operation with the French which gave us 
Combles. The troops of the Allies have that inflation 
of force that comes from the heightened moral of success, 
while the Germans suffer an additional loss in the depre- 
ciation of moral due to their fighting a long-drawn-out 
losing battle. 

This consideration is of supreme importance for the 
future of the war. It cannot be disguised that: the 
Germans are in retreat, though we may differ as to our 
view of its extent and rate of progression. The German 
Army is about to be put to its first hard trial, and it is a 
far different Army from that which took the field in 
August, 1914. Materially and morally, it is weaker than 
the French, and much weaker than the British Army. It 
is wrong to think of it as composed of troops hardened 
by two years’ warfare. Even on the German showing, 
some three million of their men are numbered in the 
casualty lists, and from a half to two-thirds of the units 
on the Western Front have been through the inferno of 
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Verdun or Picardy. Units cannot be diluted indefinitely 

without disastrous effects, as the enemy learnt at Verdun. 
Only the German commanders have the advantage of the 
two years’ experience, and, since March, they have been 
repeatedly out-manceuvred and outfought. An enforced 
retreat is the most searching test of an army, and even if, 
as seems probable, Hindenburg has determined upon 
shortening his line in the West, the Allies will see to it 
that the enemy has every incentive to hasten. He will 
fall back under pressure none the less because he retires 
according to plan. And the only reason of a voluntary 
retirement being to choose a line so much shorter that 
considerably fewer troops will be required for its defence, 
the retreat will have to be drastic. 

Now, there are reports of lateral lines being 
entrenched from the Dutch frontier to the south. 
German wives have been ordered to leave Belgium. 
What can these two facts mean if not that this drastic 
withdrawal is to be Hindenburg’s choice? 
alternatives. 


Examine the 
To hold the Channel coast and retire south 
of Lille to the line of the Meuse would hardly economize 
the length of line to be defended by 10 per cent., and 
this would save in troops considerably less than would 
be lost in the retreat. A retirement to the Belgo-German 
frontier, or to a line linking Antwerp with the Meuse, 
would promise a higher economy. But either alternative 
would necessitate the abandonment of the Channel coast, 
and in the recent recrudescence of German naval activity 
in the lower North Sea and the renewed clamor for von 
Tirpitz as Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, we may 
discern the reluctance of the Navy to evacuate the 
southern naval bases. 

The week has indeed carried a: bitter lesson for the 


Germans. Verdun saw the defeat of a prepared enemy 
offensive. Picardy witnesses the same fate for his 
defensive. The war here cannot go on quite as before. 


Over a considerable front the long prepared defences have 
been broken down. In place of these intricate positions, 
the true successors of the old fortress, there are now the 
hastily improvized lines and centres of resistance. This 
means that the defence will always become more costly 
and less effective. Even if Hindenburg had no designs 
in the East, a readjustment on the Western front would 
soon be imperative. Thiepval was the brake on the exten- 
sion of our offensive to the north. Now that it has gone 
and the falling country to Bapaume lies open, we may 
look to a quickening activity north of the Ancre. And 
Hindenburg is too enamored of smashing blows where 
they stand to smash to be content to remain on the 
defensive everywhere. So far as we can read his mind he 
will filch troops from the West for another attempt in 
the East. Petrograd or Kiev may be his lure. The season 
is propitious for neither. Yet he marched on Warsaw in 
October and battered against the Bzura in December 
and January. The Zeppelin campaign shows us how 
easily the Germans are led by the emotions and are 
enamored of the vindictive idea of punishment. An 
offensive through Roumania might be an attractive plan, 
uncovering the Russian left and threatening to turn the 
whole line south of the Pripet and open up the way to 
Kiev. 

It would be a counsel of desperation ; but the neces- 
sity seems to demand no easier course. If the Germans 
stood in the West they would risk not only the breaching 
of their line but its crumbling under pressure to dust. 
Retreat is a bitter expedient, which may end in disaster, 
and lines that have failed in Picardy are no more certain 
to hold on the Meuse. The chance of success in the 
East depends upon Russia's lack of heavy guns and muni- 
tions. But in attempting such a diversion Hindenburg 
risks a war on German territory. We are still far from 
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this development, and may be content for the moment 
with the knowledge that, though there is much severe 
fighting in store for us, and victory rises on a distant 
horizon, our chief enemy is being beaten at his own 
game and driven to a choice of expedients almost equally 
galling to his pride. German invincibility is fast fading 
to a legend, and if our resolution is firm and the spirit 
of the Army continues to rise, with its triumphs, must 
recede to a memory. 





THE WRONG SETTLEMENT AND THE RIGHT. 


Ir is a fair deduction from our great successes on the 
Somme that we have at last reached the summit of the 
Hill Difficulty, and are looking down on the plains 
below. It is important for us to know what we see 
there, not only in the ranks of the chief enemy but in 
his mind. Of the signs of discouragement exhibited in 
a brave but beaten army, those can speak with the most 
assurance who can best measure the magnitude of its 
ordeal and the reserves of fresh forces on which it can 
draw. One fact of military consequence does clearly 
emerge. It is that only about one-third of the German 
army remains untouched by the terrible experiences of 
Verdun and the Somme, in which German soldiers, no 
longer of the first quality and freshness, have had to 
meet hostile forces almost at the height of an evidently 
superior power in men and material. The German 
Chancellor declares that the Allied armies will never get 
through. We shall see. For the first time since the 
creation of modern Prussianism, German blood and iron 
has recoiled before non-German blood and iron, not only 
in a battle of manceuvres but in a hard, full testing of 
the core of German genius for war. What does that part 
of Germany which may be supposed to be aware of the 
facts think of it? 

For the moment, her failure on the Somme seems 
to have touched her less acutely than the partial failure 
of her attack on the civil population of England. That, 
we may now conclude, has always been the main 
objective of the Zeppelin raiders. Germany, as a 
whole, may not know that the attempts on arsenals 
and war-factories have failed; but military and jour- 
nalistic Germany does, and realizes that, with the grow- 
ing power of our aircraft, and the necessity of higher and 
higher flights for their machines, accuracy of aim has 
become impossible. The Zeppelins scatter indis- 
criminate fear and death among tiny sections of our 
people, mostly of the working classes, so -widely 
separated that no general effect of panic can possibly 
be produced, and that is all they do. This end journa- 
listic and governing Germany approves. The barbarian 
King of Wiirtemberg declares that a Zeppelin which 
threatens the destruction of London (7.c., the deaths of 
scores of thousands of civilian men, women, and children) 
is an instrument of divine justice. ‘“‘ The voice of com- 
passion must be silent against brutal England.” 
says the ‘‘ Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten,’’ while the 
‘* Kreuzzeitung ’’ regrets that in view of the ‘‘ increased 
risk ’’ to her airmen, Germany did not “ previously employ 
her air weapons with complete ruthlessness.’’? We shall 
not go far wrong if we assign this amiable spirit to a 
consciousness of military failure. Germany knows that she 


cannot win. She knows that it is England which 
stops her from winning. But a certain primitive 


ferocity of mind prevents her writers from seeing that 
in that case she has nothing to gain and much to lose 
by a campaign of pointless and promiscuous murder. 


For that mistake she will pay now. But she may pay 





a still heavier price hereafter. Moderation has been a 
general mark of British statesmanship when applied to 
Continental affairs, and in spite of the violence of the 
conflict, or rather because of that violence, it should be 
enlisted as a factor in the settlement. It has never been 
British policy violently to overthrow and utterly to 
supersede the balance of Continental forces. It was not 
our aim in 1815, when we prevented Prussia from fixing 
on France the kind of subjection we shall now be tempted 
to fix on Germany; it will not be to our interest in 
1917, if the peace be made in that year. But when 
Germany has done weeping over her lost Zeppelins and 
gloating over her successful ones, she should understand 
that as Zeppelinism goes on, the number of moderates in 
these islands recedes, and their capacity to influence the 
kind of settlement which will give European society 
the security it wants, decreases also. 

But deep calls to deep. If Germany has her Jingoes, 
we have ours too. In the current number of the 
“ National Review” one of Mr. Maxse’s contributors 
proposes to extinguish Germany by treaty, as the King 
of Wiirtemberg proposes to extinguish London by 
massacre. ‘‘ Delenda est Germania” is Mr. Maxse’s 
“general” motto, and that of his “ dispassionate ’’ con- 
tributor, whose proposals his apologetic editor regards 
as a “ minimum” rather than a “ maximum ” of British 
claims. Under them, Germany (having lost her 
colonies) is to be called upon to surrender Aix-la-Chapelle 


. to Belgium (with a total indemnity of £600,000,000), 


Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar valley and coal district, 
with Treves, to France, with any further indemnity that 
may be required, and the province of Posen and part of 
West Prussia to Russia. We do not propose to discuss 
these territorial claims, save to remark that they can 
hardly be defended on the ground of nationality on 
which we entered the war. Most of them are matters for 
settlement, not by us, but by our Allies. But they are 
not the real point of Mr. Maxse’s “minimum.”’ His 
plan pivots on the surrender of the entire modern 
German fleet, and of all the German military material 
which would enable her to mobilize an army of more 
than 500,000 men, or a few score thousand more than 
Roumania has just put into the field. Having achieved 
the reduction of Germany to a third-class Power, we 
are also to mark our moral aversion from her action when 
she was one of the three chief governing forces in 
Europe. To show think of 
her, the “National Review’’ counsels the destruc- 
tion of as much of the Kiel Canal as can be 
put out of action, and the burning of various German 
palaces and of the home of the General Staff. Charmed 
with the look of his new Europe, but anxious to restore 
it to symmetry, Mr. Maxse’s contributor feels that there 
is really no room in it for Germany. So, in fact, he 
proposes to leave her out. An after-war occupation of 
Silesia and the Rhenish provinces and part of the 
Palatinate would guarantee the execution of the terms 
of the Allies, who, in the last resort, would probably be 
forced to proceed to the complete dismemberment of the 
German Empire. 

Now we have nothing to say against the abstract 
convenience of such a settlement. It would be a blessing 
if the Germany of Count Reventlow and the “ Kreuz- 
zeitung’’ could realize that Europe would be a 
great deal better without her, and would gracefully 
retire on the laurels she has won at Louvain and else- 
where. But not thus has the State-world of Europe ever 
been constituted after great wars, nor will it ever be. 


Germany what we 


And so far as this particular war is concerned, we should 
have to ask ourselves whether to Mr. Maxse’s formula of 


“ Delenda est Germania,’’ we should not also have to 
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append the device of “ Delenda est Francia’’ and 
“Delenda est Italia,’’ far we shall have 
advanced the cause of the Allies when that triple ruin is 
accomplished. Obviously, it is the very thing to prolong 
the war. Obviously, it is the weapon of which the Ger- 
man extremists stand most in need. ‘‘ What did we 
tell you? The war is a war of defence. England is out 
to destroy us.’’ Thus, when we are in the process of 
defeating the Germany that is an evil to the world, we 
evoke the Germany that gave it some of its best thought 
and vision. 
Now, the soldiers of the Allied Armies want to win 
the war, and after that to have peace. Civilians of Mr. 
Maxse’s type want one war, and after that more wars. 
Their vision is of armies of occupation, mounting taxes 
to maintain them, Germany as the enemy for ever and 
ever, a world of hate and unrest. The soldiers were 
engaged to prevent a single criminal ambition from 
dominating Europe, and for them, when that end is 
reached, by way of a full and fair acknowledgment’ of 
defeat, an adequate reparation for wrong done, and a 
complete renunciation of ill-gotten goods, the end of the 
war is reached too. The statesmen of the Allied Cabinets 
have a task of rather greater complexity. 
must be taught her lesson. The men who chiefly 
brought this calamity on the world must have no real 
ground, either in the issue of the war or in the terms 
of peace, for persuading the German people to permit 
or encourage a second infliction of it. We confess we 
think that there are few less likely things in European 
politics than that after what Germany has suffered, and 
will suffer, her rulers will within the memory of the 
children that are born to-day, ever be allowed to take 
again the way of war. But it is the business of states- 
manship to think out the political means of prevention. 
They may take two forms. We can choose the method of 
subjection, occupation, and trade boycott, accompanied 
by heavy territorial and monetary fines and losses. That 
is the method of the war after war. The other way 
is to rely, in the new organ of 
international life. We can call on Germany to reverse 
the course she took in 1914, and put her polity into 
the common stock. We cannot refuse to admit that 
an advance to this method was made in the Chancellor’s 
speech of Thursday. ‘The French Premier, in a recent 
speech,” said the Chancellor, “said that France was 
fighting for a form of lasting peace in which inter 
national agreements would protect the freedom of nations 
from every attack.’ ‘‘ That,’ added Herr von Beth- 
mann Hollweg, “is what we wish.” Time will show 
how strongly he wishes it, and what power he has to 
enforce his wishes on his enemies in the German State. 
But, coupled with an apparent disclaimer of annexations, 
it does look as if the era of military ambitions was 
drawing to a close for Europe. Extremists would turn her 
into a tangle of such ambitions. They can be realized, 
but at a price. We shall have laid the youth of Europe 


on the altar, and sacrificed it to the abstractions of senti- 
mental pride. 


and how 


Germany 


main on a 





THE TRADE BANK MONOPOLY. 


Maxy projects which have long struggled in vain for 
influential backing and public recognition are finding 
their opportunity in the forcing atmosphere of war. 
Business men have long complained that they are heavily 
handicapped in overseas trade by deficiencies in our 
banking and other financial apparatus. The more elastic 
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credit arrangements which foreign bankers, particularly 
German, have supplied, enable foreign firms to secure 
markets which should be ours if the merits of the goods 
were the determining consideration. But many foreign 
buyers are accustomed to long credit for the goods they 
buy, and only those manufacturers or exporters who 
can command such credit are able to compete for the 
trade. Here our manufacturers are at a great disadvan- 
tage compared with the Germans. For the ordinary 
British firm cannot get the requisite credit from any of 
our joint-stock banks, which do not lay themselves out 
for long advances. German banks are accustomed to 
render this assistance to their customers. Similarly, in 
the competition for important enginecring or other con- 
tracts abroad, the aid which the German banks can give 
their firms by sharing the responsibility for the finance 
of the operation is exceedingly important. 

Still more valuable to German business enterprise 
has been the part played by their banks, especially the 
Deutsche, the Dresdner, and the Discounts ‘Gesellschaft, 
in the financial penetration of foreign countries for pur- 
poses of lucrative investment as well as for the ordinary 
development of trade. No adequate financial machinery 
exists here for examining, selecting, and promoting pro- 
posals for business enterprises in foreign countries outside 
the limited area of Government and Municipal loans and 
railways. Neither our banks nor our great financial 
houses, like Rothschild and Barings, touch foreign indus- 
trials, with certain very rare exceptions, or afford any 
facilities to British investors to put their money into 
such undertakings. 

So far as our banks are concerned, the simple 
answer to all complaints has been that their prime object 
is to do profitable business with safety to their share- 
holders and their customers. Therefore, they rightly 
refuse to lock up large portions of the money entrusted 
to them in long credits, or in promoting foreign enter- 
prizes with unknown risks. These conservative methods 
have proved to be extremely profitable, and it was there- 
fore to be expected that the Bank directors, who 
furnished the personnel of the Board of Trade Com- 
mittee the report of which is now before us, should have 
declined to commit our Banks to embarking upon the 
new risks and responsibilities required to meet the foreign 
situation. It is not, however, obvious why they should 
refuse this more adventurous career, or that they could 
not have adapted themselves to its requirements. They 
could not, of course, undertake it without raising more 
banking capital in order to build up the ample reserves 
which the new work would involve. But they would have 
found no difficulty in raising the required capital. It is, 
however, after all, natural that these bank directors and 
managers should be primarily concerned to defend their 
profitable conservatism and to safeguard themselves 
against any encroachments which any more adventurous 
Trade Bank might make upon their present financial 
preserves. 

The proposal actually made is for the establishment 
of a separate financial institution, with a nominal capital 
of ten million pounds, controlled by a board of directors, 
“composed of men with banking, financial, industrial, 
and commercial knowledge, and in close touch with the 
leading industries of the country.’’ Such a British 
Trade Bank, in close friendly touch with the joint-stock 
banks, with which it could co-operate in such business 
operations as involved risks too great for the latter to 
undertake alone, and with every assistance from Govern- 
ment which did not carry with it interference or control, 
is an ideal arrangement from the standpoint of the 
bankers. According to the detailed recommendations of 
the Report, it is to be precluded from accepting “ deposits 
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at call or short notice,” and is “ not to interfere in any 
business for which existing banks and banking houses 
now provide facilities.” Why? If experience shows that 
it can accept deposits at short notice, or otherwise com- 
pete successfully with the business of existing banks, why 
is it to be precluded from doing so? As German banks 
have succeeded in combining the two functions, why 
should not this British bank? Why not grant as much 
elasticity as possible to the new financial institution? 
While we believe that a British Trading Bank, endowed 
with the capital, skill, knowledge and enterprise to 
undertake the more adventurous finance demanded by 
modern world-trade, is an urgent need, we frankly dis- 
trust this report of interested parties, with its naive 
imposition of hampering restrictions on the one hand, 
and its demand for Government recognition and support 
without Government control upon the other. If the 
joint-stock banks had been encouraged to undertake this 
new business themselves, there would at least have been 
whatever guarantee for skilled management competition 
secures. But it seems that the new Institution is to have 
a virtually complete monopoly of the business. The 
control of our new foreign commercial and financial 
enterprise is to be in the hands of a single money power. 
If we read the situation aright, the actual direction of 
this money power will be in the hands of the representa- 
tives of the existing banks, who will be the agents for 
finding the needed capital. 

Now the “‘ British Trade Bank,’’ constituted under 
royal charter and endowed with ‘‘as much official 
recognition as possible,’ including a monopoly of 
Government business for the financial support of ‘‘ key 
industries ’’ or other ‘‘ commercial and financial trans- 
actions in which the Government may be interested,’’ is 
to be conducted entirely by private persons for private 
gain. It is to be a gigantic monopoly. The State is 
to afford it all the prestige and practical support which 
it can, but is to have no direct voice in the policy or 
share in the fruits of it. Again we askk—Why? This 
royal charter and public patronage will be a business 
asset of immense value. What is the reason for making 
a present of it to a restricted group of financiers and 
investors, instead of utilizing it for the common good? 
We think that before the Government or the country 
commits itself to any such proposal, it should review the 
whole situation from the standpoint of State policy. 
And in this connection we would call attention to the 
vigorous plea made by Mr. Wilson Fox in his “ Times ”’ 
article, ‘‘ Finance After the War,’’ for consideration of 
the Empire as a great public estate calling for business 
development upon lines not of individual gain but of 
imperial _ policy. For such development, mainly 
economic, the motive power is credit. But for work 
done in the spirit Mr. Fox desiderates, it is publicly 
raised and publicly guided credit that is needed. ‘‘ Can 
it be right,’’ asks Mr. Fox, ‘‘ in such circumstances to 
pursue a purely passive State policy, and to allow all our 
national resources to be dealt with by individuals in a 
haphazard and unco-ordinated manner without regard to 
State needs and State opportunities. It certainly cannot 
be right to assume that what is must be, and that 
directions in which State capital and management can 
be employed directly with advantage for the production 
of wealth cannot be found.’’ Mr. Wilson Fox is con- 
cerned with the importance of a wide organized effort on 
the part of the State to set productive enterprises 
in operation so as to lighten the vast burdens of our war 
debts and the taxation they involve. But his powerful 
argument should be of decisive force against any new 
attempt to mortgage the public credit for the benefit of 
private enterprise, either in this country or abroad. The 
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State has got to play a far larger and more various part 
tlian hitherto in the organization and control of the vital 
industries, alike in this country, in our Empire, and in 
foreign countries, so far as they affect our necessary 
supplies. We have, in other words, not merely to copy, 
but to better Germany, in the work of financial and 
commercial penetration into foreign countries, as well as 
in the State assistance rendered to the organization of 
our fundamental trades at home. This being so, it is no 
time to deliver ourselves over hastily to any project for 
setting up a chartered monopoly for the development of 
foreign trade 





CONSCRIPTION FOR IRELAND. 


Looktnc about it for further opportunities of subjecting 
the British people to compulsion, the party of conscrip- 
tion hesitates. It may raise the age of obligatory 
service to forty-five, or it may fasten its system upon 
Ireland. The former alternative is not attractive as a 
military policy; the latter would be a crime. At some 
risk to its own popularity the Nationalist party has 
wrought marvels for voluntary recruiting in Ireland. It 
has raised some regiments, which have added lustre (ne 
easy feat) to the military fame of the Irish race. The 
brave lines are wearing thin, and after the political errors 
which began with the shootings in Dublin and ended 
with the destruction of the Home Rule compromise, it is 
discovered that the wastage in the Irish divisions can 
no longer be made good. As in India, so in Ireland, the 
spirit of loyalty and reconciliation which in the early 
days of the war rallied the young and the generous of 
both races to our cause, has been lost by an unimagina- 
tive statesmanship. We cured the Indians of their 
enthusiasm by the simple expedient of refusing them 
as volunteers. We cooled the ardor of the Irish by our 
inability to forget our own divisions on Home Rule. 
Because we can get volunteers no longer it is now pro- 
posed to take conscripts. 

We have combated the whole application of com- 
pulsion, but in spite of our dislike of every form of it, 
we recognize degrees of the evil. Applied to our own 
island, it squanders a great tradition. But it was not, 
save for a tiny minority, the kind of coercion which cuts 
into the soul. The men who had not volunteered were 
not, with the exception of the convinced pacifists, men 
who had any avowable objection to fighting in itself, or 
to fighting in this war. They would have voted for the 
war, and if they had not joined the ranks, it was only 
because they were physically unadventurous, or more 
often because they had pressing ties of family or business. 
The Irishmen who have not volunteered have refrained 
because they are still cold or even hostile to the cause 
of the British Empire. 
us would be, to the instincts of any ordinarily tolerant 
man, scarcely less repugnant than the coercion of con- 
scientious objectors. To a man who is as keen as his 
neighbors for the war, though he has his reasons, good or 
bad, for not enlisting, it is not tyrannical (though we 
think it inexpedient) to say : “ You must take your share.’’ 
To a man who cares nothing, or less than nothing, for 
You shall risk your 


To coerce such men to fight for 


our cause, it is an outrage to say: “ 
life for an Empire which inspires in you no active and 
inward loyalty.” That is the method by which Austria’s 
armies have been recruited, and the result is writ in her 
disastrous military record. To do this thing would be, 
in a sense in which English conscription was not, an 
inhuman and immoral act. 

It would, moreover, be the act of a political 
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incendiary. Let us suppose that after some riots, some 
man-hunts, and perhaps a kind of guerilla rebellion by 
the remaining Sinn Feiners on the hillsides of the island, 
the recruits were got at last. Perhaps they could be 
broken i.. after some ‘‘ examples ’’: perhaps (since they 
are a martial race) they would from sheer emulation 
fight well. The resentment of fathers and mothers and 
wives would remain. And who would break it? The 
Nationalist Party would be destroyed if it failed to 
protest, and its protests (as Mr. Dillon’s recent speeches 
showed) are capable of reaching a white-heat of passion. 
We might soon have in Ireland a temper so angry that 
Home Rule, even at the coming of peace, might be a 
perilous adventure. That may be what some at least of 
the advocates of this proposal desire. ‘The thing cannot 
be done, and it shall not bedone. Thedanger is, however, 
that its mere discussion may aggravate the difficult task 
of the more moderate Nationalists and the saner officials 
in Ireland. The Government should lose no time m 
imposing by a final word the closure on this debate, 
and we look to Mr. Duke, for whose mission we all wish 
well, to say it. 





WHEN THESE DUMB SPEAK. 
(By One or THEM.) 


Over all the world reverberates a chaos of sound. Bombs 
crash, shells thunder, aeroplanes whirr, artillery rattles 
into action; space is become pandemonium. But amid 
all this noise there is a notable silence. It is the silence 
of the fighters. Except to their chums, and occasionally 
to their far-off families, their lips are closed, save on 
the most banal topics. These men who are making 
history, who are the chief actors in the drama, who are 
most closely concerned in Armageddon, are not able to 
speak of it. They are dumb. Dumb by law, dumb by 
instinct and reason. But their minds are not idle. 
Opinions and ideas have formed and are forming, maybe 
are trembling for utterance on the lips of many. What 
will those lips say when their seal is removed, when we 
are back in the old world of freedom, out of the iron 
chains of war? 

I had a curious conversation the other day. 
jolting along a certain light railway in a goods waggon. 
My companions were an Australian and a Scotsman— 
both, of course, soldiers. It was a balmy summer night. 
Outside, the bright moonlight etherealized the sordid 
world. Even the tents and dumps of stores were invested 
with that magic. And our tongues were loosened. 

‘What are you going to do—after this?’’ I asked 
the Australian ; ‘‘ stay in the Army?”’ 

“No fear,’’ he laughed—with a kind of 
bitterness. ‘‘ I’ve done with soldiering.”’ 

‘* And you?’”’ I inquired of the Scotsman. 

‘‘Me?”’ he answered cautiously, “‘Me? Weel, 
onst I’m oot o’ the clutches o’ this thing—ye don’t find 
me in them again.” 

I thought for a moment. 

‘‘Then all those people,’’ I suggested, 
waiting for you chaps to come back and pass conscription 
are a bit mistaken? ”’ 

This time they both laughed. They found it 
humorous. They responded in almost identical terms, 
emphasizing their opinion as to the lack of fear there 
was of their desiring conscription by the usual sanguinary 
references. 

I had thought that such frame of mind was 
prevalent. I began then to realize how prevalent. 
Now, I know pretty well for certain that after this war 
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the fighters will be the first to execrate and denounce 
preparation for any other. This state of opinion will 
prevail in the armies of all nations engaged. It is vital 
to remember this. 

The professional soldier, laboring under the narrow- 
ing inflences of his life, has not understood, does not, 
and, I believe, will not ever understand the psychology 
of the vast majority of the men who are fighting this 
war. The professional soldier fights in the first and chief 
place because he is a soldier. The men who are deciding 
the war fight in the first and chief place because they 
are citizens. To the professional soldier, war is a raison 
d’étre, an axiom, almost a desirable thing. To the new 
soldier war is an accident, a surprise, a horror. The 
one looks upon a soldier’s life as a normal existence, and, 
moreover, as the best: existence. The one imagines that 
to be a soldier is a privilege; the other knows it to be 
a sacrifice. It is a question of interests—and, in spite 
of the views of the soldier or the subject, the interests 
of the nation are centred on other and broader matters 
than war. Still—the soldier exults to see so many 
brought to his appearance and habits. He does not 
always realize that under their khaki they keep their 
citizens’ minds. 

I saw an amusing instance of this not long ago. I 
was talking with one of my superior officers (a Regular) 
about certain of the subalterns. The name of one was 
mentioned—a promising, intelligent young chap. The 
superior officer brightened. 

‘Very good, young chap,’’ he said, approvingly ; 
very good. I should think he might do for the Army. 
Now’s his chance, you know! ”’ 

One was not so indiscreet as to laugh. One merely 
suggested that one had not heard the young man’s own 
views on his future. 

But I think that the vision of an England after the 
war rushing to the Army is not one destined to 
materialize. Nor, I imagine, is the vision of a nation of 
perfervid patriots anxious, after defeating at great cost 
the precepts of Prussianism abroad, to establish and 
perpetuate those precepts at home. The senses of the 
man in the ranks—of the citiZen in the ranks—are 
sufficiently keen to detect the flavor of despotism 
wherever evinced. Those who have, under pressing 
necessity, put their necks beneath the yoke of the same 
system they are out to destroy, will not keep them there 
a moment longer than is requisite, and will be prepared 
to ensure that a repetition of the performance for them- 
selves or posterity is made impossible. 

The truth is that after the war the average man 
will have had about enough. He will, no doubt, have 
learnt a great deal, experienced much, travelled con- 
siderably, and developed physically and mentally. But 
he will have had enough. And he will have decided 
that there are, or should be, cheaper ways of attaining 
the advantages he has gained. He will, moreover, have 
had a full experience of war, and will be under no 
illusions with regard to it. No one will be able to 
persuade him that there is any more romance about war 
No one will be 
able to convince him that war is not a ghastly, vile, and 
futile horror. He will have had enough of it all. 

Such will be the temper of the men who emerge from 
this war. And this will be true not only of our own 
soldiers, but of the soldiers of all nations. Even the 
conscript armies of Continental nations will come to their 
homes sick and disgusted with fighting. They will be 
ready for any measures which will rid them and their 
descendants of the prospect or possibility of fighting 
again. They will thirst for peace. 

What an opportunity! Are we going to take it— 
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we mortals who will be alive then? It is not an oppor- 
tunity which will endure. In not many years, when a 
new generation has arisen which knows not war; when 
the boys and girls, who are at play now, take their places 
in the ranks of life; the old fallacies will have a new 
chance, the old dangers will reappear. It must be a 
generation which has understood war which must ensure 
peace. Whether the golden moments which will come 
are made the most of depends largely on the question of 
individual personalities. The burden of responsibility 
will lie with a few men, perhaps with one man. One 
man could do it; one man could lead the peoples of the 
earth into the new and splendid path. One man could 
do it, if he were great enough, and if the rest failed. 
Let us suppose that the rest do fail. Let us suppose 
the professional peace-and-war-makers, the statesmen, 
the politicians, narrowed by their traditions, hampered 
by their formule, unhelped by inspiration, fail to take 


the tide at its flood. What will our one man do? Who 
could he be? 
First, it were best that he had fought. Let him 


have been a citizen-soldier, a man who can say: “ I have 
seen and heard and felt. I know.’’ Then, let him be 
brave. Brave to face not only ardors, but obloquy. 
Brave enough to say: ‘‘ In the fight for peace we are all 
allies.” Let him be brave enough to go, if necessary, 
past the cautious or calculating hesitancies of his own 
statesmen, past the politicians and diplomatists, straight 
to the true heads of the peoples—straight to the hearts of 
the peoples. Let him speak for the people, to the peoples. 
And let him be prepared. He must not come with 
empty words and illusive visions; he must come with 
sane, definite plans—plans to band the peoples against 
war, and against those who would make war. He 
must not merely inspire, he must lead. 

It is possible. It may not be necessary. It may 
not be done. But it is possible. The temper of 
humanity after this war would make miracles possible. 
And this is not a miracle; it is a necessity to human 
welfare, and a duty of humankind. If the rulers fail ; 
if inertia or materialism or faint-heartedness prevail, 
will there be no one to say to the nations: ‘‘ The time 
is ripe; let us settle these matters for ourselves? ’”’ 





A London Diary, 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Aut of us—soldiers and civilians alike—feel that we 
are getting to the crisis of the war, the moment when 
you feel rather than know that a greater strain is being 
imposed on military and civil Germany than she can 
bear, and that if all goes well it will soon prove 
intolerable. In order to drive home this sense of failure, 
we have to do the right thing with our armies and to 
avoid the wrong, to be economical of life (and some of the 
smaller tactics of the Western front have been sadly 
wasteful of it), and skilful in the use of material, to 
maintain the wonderful spirit of the troops, and yet not 


to overdo it, to be bold and yet not too bold. Many 
officers report that there is a certain difficulty 
in the handling of the troops. They insist on 


assaulting when they might “go round,’’ as_ is 
the habit of the more prudent French, subject as they 
are to a more crafty and studied basis of staff-work 


than wecan command. This is probably the reason why 


we take fewer prisoners than they, and lose more men. 








Of the quality of the New Armies those who know them 
best speak with the most admiration. These raw soldiers 
are no longer compared, to their disadvantage, with 
what the pick of the Regulars did in the autumn of 1914. 
Of what they have endured let the Recording Angel 
speak, and of the noble, placable temper they have 
preserved through it all. Some of their greatest feats and 
trials—those of the feint attacks—have never been 
recorded at all. The sufferings of individual corps pass 
into absolute silence. Yet all goes on, and with 
increasing power and spirit. What a people! 


**T am satisfied,’’ writes an Irishman to me, “ that 
there is no danger of a further explosion unless con- 
scription is forced on us. If it is made the quid pro quo 
in a Home Rule settlement on a partition basis, the 
country will be maddened, will consider itself betrayed, 
and anything might happen.’’ My correspondent had 
especially in mind an attempt to secure Mr. Redmond’s 
acceptance of such a plan. That is out of the question. 
Both his leadership and the Parliamentary Party itself 
would break under such astrain, and the fragments would 
have to be looked after by Mr. Dillon or Mr. Devlin. We 
should merely give Ireland into the hands of the 
extremists, provoke a series of horrible street and house 
fightings, and make any real Anglo-Irish 
impossible for a generation. If the proposition itself 
is cynical, I can hardly fix an appropriate epithet to 
the manner of presenting it. ‘‘ Sinn Fein is broken,”’ 
say the writers in the ‘‘ Times,’’ “‘ 
time to pass an Army Act, collect the remaining rifles, 
and herd their possessors into the armies.’’ Is this a 
whit better than the forced labor of Lille, and the driving 
into battle of the Austrian Slav regiments? I am not 
aware that it is even a policy of Unionism. But it is an 
insult even to couple it with Home Rule statesmanship. 


entente 


now therefore is the 


I am impatient when I read that the people of 
London took the Zeppelin bombs as if they were showers 
of chocolate creams. Nothing of the kind. Many women 
and children were sadly frightened, and their fathers and 
friends greatly concerned for them. Does the primitive 
psychology of the German terrorist take that as a sign 
of panic? He can if he likes. But if he knew London, 
he would know that it cannot be impressed by what 
happens to a street or two in one of its scores of sub-cities. 
It knows nothing, and its feeling merely explodes in 
sympathetic fierceness when it hears of what has 
happened in next morning’s halfpenny press. For 
the results are so extremely small and so entirely local. 
A chapel, a railway siding, a tram car, a hall, a public- 
house, a batch of houses in a mean street—these were 
the prizes of the London raiders. Repeat and multiply 
these cruel imbecilities, and what happens? A hotter 
radiation of hate and contempt for “the Hun.”’ Nothing 
more. 


Recent visitors to the States speak, with truth, 
of the sympathy of the intellectuals with the Allies. 
But they report also that detachment from our European 
troubles which those can realise who know what. a big, 
self-sufficing thing is the political life of the United 
States. “ Did you speak of our war? ’’ said one of these 
visitors to a member of a reading party in a summer 
camp. “ Well, it was just mentioned,’’ was the reply. 
“Indeed?’’ “ Yes, one of our party remarked on the 
calm beauty of the night, and compared it to the ruin 
that was going on elsewhere.’’ 
said a companion. 
storms in Oregon.”’ 


,. _ ’” 
“Meaning Europe? 
“Well, no; he was thinking of the 
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In their ruthless truth-telling, Mr. C. R. W. Nevin- 
son’s sketches from the front at the Leicester Galleries 
rank high among the more illuminating documents of the 
war. They record what the journalist dare not or may 
not describe. Here is the ghastly, de-humanized face 
of a soldier, maddened by: shell-shock, there a dressing- 
station, in which one patient is yelling with pain while 
the calm eyes of the operating surgeon are fixed on his 
wound, or again, a group of refugees, their minds blunted 
or unstrung by suffering. Mr. Nevinson has, however, seen 
without bias, and he records many moods. He renders 
the movement of marching troops with much simple 
power, and with the evident intention of showing what 
a mechanical thing war is—how the machine, with its 
wheels and engines, drives forward the human mass, 
which knows not its fate, or if it did, would still go 
forward. Artistically his sketches of convoys hurrying 
over the wet pavés of Flanders, or of French infantry 
marching past cheering children, are among the finest 
things in the collection. 


TECHNICALLY he is still passing through the stage 
of experiment. Some few of his sketches are frankly 
cubist "and others show every stage of compromise. 
But the main tendency is towards an extreme and 
rather rude simplicity, with firm, sharp drawing of 
masses. There is little which a conventional taste 
would find beautiful or pleasing. But there is also com- 
paratively little which it need condemn as puzzling and 
obscure. Much of it is a powerful but by no means way- 
ward expression of individuality, stronger and _ less 
mannered than his earlier work. He is resolved not to 
give us pleasure by pandering to any of our practised 
appetites, and there is a certain defiant ruthlessness in 
these sharp outlines, geometrical masses, and crude 
colors, which often yield remarkable effects of light, 
more especially in sky-scenes. The result is deeply 
interesting, and it betrays great power. For the 
first time in recent years, the pioneer seems to be 
seeking a manner which will not be merely the amuse- 
ment of a coterie, but might by its directness, its force, 
and its simplicity, appeal even to the unsophisticated 
perception. I can imagine that even Tolstoy might have 
welcomed this rude, strong style, a reaction against the 
art of leisure and riches. 


Tue story of Raymond Asquith’s choice of life in the 
trenches as against a position on the Staff has not been 
fully told in Mr. Thomas’s interesting reference to it. 
He was actually on the Staff on which, indeed, he was 
well fitted, by character and gifts, to serve. But he gave 
the authorities no rest till the more perilous and the more 
common lot had been assigned him. 


Has the war produced two more delicious passages 
than these, which I read in Mr. Gibbs’s description of 
the battle on the Somme ?— 


“There were two fellows on the roadside to-day, an 
English soldier and a German, trudging side by side to 
a field dressing-station. Both heads were bandaged, and 
one man could see out of one eye and one out of the 
other. 

Said the Englishman: 

‘This chap tried to gouge out my eye with his fist, 
- 1 did the same to his with my elbow, and now we get 
on famously together. 

‘Two other men came in—enemies an hour before. 

‘This is old Bill,’ said the English soldier, pointing 
io a wounded German. ‘Where I go Bill goes. [ 
wounded him and I took him. Come on, Bill 
old son.’ ”’ ; ; 





A WAYFARER. 
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THE DISTRACTION OF GREECE. 


Tuose who knew Greece best in recent years are probably 
the most puzzled of all her observers to-day. It was a 
confident and ambitious Greece which emerged from the 
Balkan wars. She had doubled her territory. She had 
included within her boundaries all, and more than all, the 
land which is solidly Hellenic in Europe. The two wars 
had cost her a much smaller price in life than either 
Serbia or Bulgaria had paid. Above all, she had wiped 
out by her military successes the uniform record of 
ineffectiveness and defeat which had dogged her history 
since she became a kingdom. Her public opinion was 
very much in love with glory, and it dreamed in bright 
southern colors of the Imperial destinies which at no 
distant date awaited this widely distributed race of sea- 
men and traders. The “‘ great idea’’ of which Hellenes 
had dreamed for a century was at last on the march. 
Fancy roved lightly over the still unredeemed isles of 
the Aigean, took Cyprus on its way, anchored in the 
secure roadstead of Smyrna, passed light-footed up the 
coasts of ancient Ionia, and revived the ancient colonies 
fallen on evil days. Sweeping up the Straits, it paused 
to restore the Byzantine splendors of Constantinople, 
nor did it forget the Euxine coast, and the last seat of 
Empire at Trebizond. We have seen at Salonica the 
triumphal inscriptions which hailed King Constantine as 
the Twelfth of that name. Could flattery suggest more 
adroitly that he was the successor of the Eastern Caesars? 
We had seen that unlucky prince during the retreats of 
his Thessalian campaign in 1897, the butt of his army’s 
ridicule, of ill-will, andif anything less resembled military 
genius than the commander, it was the army which con- 
demned him. But the easy campaigns against 
demoralized Turks and outnumbered Bulgars in the 
recent wars had filled court and army and people alike 
with a consciousness of irresistible prowess. 

The wilful, wooden, and but moderately intelligent 
personality of the King became inordinately popular. 
He had given the Army “ its head,” and rather inflamed 
than restrained the passions which devastated the 
unhappy Bulgar villages of the Upper Struma. When 
they were tired of calling him Constantine XII., his 
people would refer to him as “ the Bulgar-slayer,” reviv- 
ing in another ancient title the sanguinary glories of 
Byzantium. It is hard to recall those glories to-day. 
Gone is the Imperial dream. It was deliberately 
renounced when M. Venizelos was restrained from 
accepting the Allied offer of Smyrna and Cyprus. Gone, 
too, are the bloody laurels of the “ Bulgar-slayer,” and 
he sits inactive while foreign armies hold back the 
hereditary enemy on the soil which he had conquered. 
He has torn up his treaty of alliance with Serbia, and so 
betrayed in turn each of the Balkan allies who helped 
him to his conquests. Germany kidnaps his army corps, 
and the neutral world, too contemptuous to feel pity, 
asks what fate or future there can be for a people which 
avill pursue neither its ambitions nor its resentments, 
and can neither be loyal to an ally nor make its 
neutrality honest. 

The hopeless division which has now overtaken 
Greek politics is not for this unlucky race a new 
experience. For nearly half a century after the creation 
of the little kingdom, its parties had for their dividing 
line the sympathy which each felt for one or other of 
the “ protecting Powers.’’ There was a Russian party, a 
British Party, anda French party, and the three st ruggled 
and intrigued with little sense of the dignity of an inde- 
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pendent kingdom. In some degree this has been the 
fate of all the Balkan States. Serbia, up to the extinc- 
tion of the Obrenovitch dynasty, was torn between her 
Austrian and Russian factions. Bulgaria had always 
(and may even now still have) both her pro-Russian and 
her anti-Russian parties. ‘The rivalry of the Powers 
has been a curse of the Balkans second only to its alter- 
native, the ascendancy of the Turks. It is natural that 
Greece, a poor country with an exposed coast, -suffered 
from these factions even more severely than_her fellows. 
The feud of pro-Germans and _ pro-Ententists which 
divides her to-day is partly a natural continuation of 
this habit and partly the result of a purely personal 
quarrel, in which all the little chieftains of groups and 
factions and parties who were jealous of M. Venizelos, 
united with a headstrong and self-willed king, to oppose 
him. 

That antagonism has long been latent, and the war 
inevitably sharpened it. The first warning of it came 
as early as 1913, when the King went to Berlin and 
ascribed the glory of his wars to his German teachers. 
That was a naive way of ascribing them to himself, and 
the public rebuke in which M. Venizelos promptly gave 
thanks to the French military mission, which had re- 
organized the Greek army, inaugurated the quarrel. 
Athens was divided from that moment into two camps. 
One ascribed the renaissance of Greece to the King and 
the Germans; the other to M. Venizelos and the French. 
One may doubt whether the renaissance was itself as 
solid a pact as the rivalry. For some years it seemed 
that M. Venizelos had achieved a miracle. He had 
rescued politics from the army and the army from poli- 
tics. For the first time he induced the officers to work 
at their profession. He had dwarfed the little coffee- 
house leaders of faction. He had cleared the life of the 
Chamber of open venality. He seemed to have made a 
nation and doubled its estate. It has all to be done over 
again, and one judges from the great Cretan’s departure 
from Athens that his hope of doing it depends on rally- 
ing the islands against the mainland. In these islands 
the race is pure. It lives a natural life on mountain and 
sea. It has fought in recent years too hard a battle 
against Turkish rule to be lured by the attractions of 
a pro-German and pro-Turkish alliance. It has kept 
its manhood and retained its endurance by struggle. 
We used to say, when Greeks talked of annexing Crete, 
that in the end Crete would annex Greece. That process 
must presently be completed. 

It is not easy to guess from the declaration of M. 
Venizelos what exactly is his programme. He spent his 
early manhood in a series of revolutions, and never hesi- 
tated in those days to defy a Turkish Vali, a European 
admiral, or King Constantine’s brother, Prince George. 
He used to profess his republicanism openly, and frankly 
avowed it as a theory even when he saved the late King 
George’s throne. But he is not at the moment anxious 
to revive this issue. He is still prepared to give Con- 
stantine “ XII.” another opportunity of winning mili- 
tary glory, but, reading between the lines of his message 
to the “ Times,” there is a fairly clear threat that he and 
his party, if their king will not march with them, will 
march without him. That must mean eventually, we 
should suppose, that they may have to march against 
him. <A State which claims a place in European 
civilization cannot endure the present chaos much longer. 
It is inconceivable that its only statesman, with its most 
noted admiral, and some of its best military officers, 
backed by most of its fleet, its islands, and perhaps by 
Greek Macedonia, should form a belligerent semi-nation 
on the side of the Hntente, while Athens, the Court, the 
Cabinet, and such part of the army as is not in 





Germany, retain a technical neutrality. Its Chamber is 
dissolved, but the chance of an honest election is not 
bright. Neither can-there be open civil war, even if 
Greeks were disposed for civil war. It is clear that the 
Allied Armies, which have real work to do, cannot 
tolerate a free fight in and about their base. The King 
may yield, and an early surrender, in form at least, seems 
probable ; but he is an obstinate man, and will anyone 
trust him when he has yielded? He might abdicate in 
favor of another member of his family. The cleanest 
solution would certainly be the proclamation of a 
republic. That was what the Greek nation did, when it 
had had too much of its mad Bavarian King Otho. On 
that occasion the “ protecting Powers ’’ persuaded it to 
adopt, as an alternative, constitutional monarchy, and 
its disappointment was soothed by the gift of Corfu. 
The experiment has been only moderately satisfactory, 
though no one can feel sure that a republic would have 
worked better. Certainly, if a republic could be attained 
simultaneously in Athens and Sofia, the hope of some 
eventual Balkan unity might revive. Its kings have 
been the curse of the peninsula—but one is tempted to 
use that expression of each evil in turn. It has had so 
many curses. 

We do not envy the task of the Allied Cabinets 
who will have to decide on some course in this tangle. 
Ideally we should say that the best course was an 
adamantine self-restraint. We shall all wish success to 
M. Venizelos. But to impose him on Greece would 
destroy his moral authority. If he wins he must win 
by Greek opinion, or in the last resort by Greek arms. 
It would be a relief from much present inconvenience 
to depose the King, and put M. Venizelos in charge. 
That would be, however, a short-sighted course. When 
we profess our respect for the independence of small 
nations, we must not add the mental reservation, ‘‘ as 
long as they follow a policy convenient to ourselves.”’ 
Any violent intervention in Greek politics in our own 
interests would in the long run be resented by the Greeks 
themselves ; it would be condemned abroad, and might 
discredit those whose success we desire to promote. Our 
military situation obliges us to frustrate any overtly 
hostile action by the King. Our sympathies will prompt 
us to give M. Venizelos any support short of the coercive 
and forcible aid which might compromise him. 





A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 


NEARLY everyone in our present Army has come fresh 
to Army life within the last two years. Nearly every- 
one has been something else before—a dustman, a miner, 
a mill-hand, a laborer, a solicitor, schoolmaster, stock- 
broker, journalist, writer of books, landowner, “‘ gentle- 
man of independent means,’’ or something of that kind. 
And everyone who has given up the ordinary sort of life 
and plunged into the Army, knows how amazing is the 
change. It is not so much the fighting or the danger 
which is amazing, though certainly it is queer at first 
to realize that when you see quite a decent-looking 
person like yourself in front of you it is your duty to 
drive a foot of steel into his vitals, and to be quick about 
it lest he should be quicker in treating you to a foot of 
steel instead. It is not even the queerness of living day 
and night under the orders of someone else that amazes 
you. ‘The first and most startling amazement is the 
return to primitive savagery. 

You have been accustomed since childhood to live in 
a house, under a watertight roof, behind windows that 
would open or shut at discretion, with water laid on or 
accessible in two minutes. Now you live in a tent, or a 
hole, or just in the open air. The rain drips on you, 
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the sun blasts you, the wind pierces to your bones. 
There is no bathroom, no washing basin, you are lucky 
if you get a pump, a well, a running ditch, or a stagnant 
puddle within four hundred yards. You are accustomed 
to sleep quietly, more or less privately, on some sort of 
a bed, and for a fairly regular number of hours. Now 
you sleep like a spoke in a wheel, with a tent-pole as axis, 
and ten to sixteen men as the other spokes. You sleep 
on the ground, with a mackintosh sheet between you 
and the grass or sand or mud, a blanket to cover you, 
and your uniform adroitly piled on top of the blanket, 
unless you think it more prudent to sleep in your clothes. 
If you are lucky, you may sleep on the boards or tiles 
of a barn or ruined house. Then you learn the meaning 
of the hip-bone, and the plank-bed of prison will have 
no terrors for you again. You never know how long you 
may sleep. In the depth of slumber you gradually 
realize someone fumbling at the tent or crawling into 
the dug-out. You feel like prehistoric man when a 
shaggy or slimy monster with an endless neck came 
nosing round his cavern. The guard orderly’s voice 
says, ‘‘ Turn out, you blokes; it’s four o’clock,’’ and out 
into the darkness you go, happy if you see the stars 
above you, and not the falling rain or sleet. 

You are accustomed to change your boots and 
clothes when you come home soaked. Now you have no 
home to come to, no clothes or boots to change into. 
You can only shake yourself like a dog, or, if you are 
lucky, hang up your pelt in the sun or by a fire, while 
you sit naked in your bones. You are accustomed to 
have your underclothing and socks washed and mended 
by your wife or some other woman, and to put on clean 
things on Sundays. Now, ten to one you have to wash 
and mend them all yourself. Ten to one you have to 
wear them till they swarm, and if you are at the front 
there are no Sundays. You are accustomed to a varied 
diet, which your wife or some other woman cooks for 
you. Occasionally you got a treat in the way of a 
dinner-out, or a half-crown tea at the Carlton, or a cup 
of coffee and a ‘‘ doorstep’’ at a night stall. Now you 
get bully beef and biscuit, biscuit and bully beef, 
‘* shackles,’’ jam sometimes, and other things, not so 
bad; but in trenches you must cook for yourself, and 
behind them just think of the ‘‘cook,’’ the camp 
kitchen, the ‘‘ dixies,’’ the stew of tea and gravy, the 
grit of dust and mud, the swarms of filthy flies that you 
must blow from every mouthful! And that goes on day 
after day for the duration of the war. Never a table- 
cloth, ten to one never a table; no more decency than a 
lion’s at feeding time; no chance of change, unless you 
have the luck to get an hour’s leave into a town in 
France, where there is an omelette, a bit of cake, and 
a china cup, if your pay runs to it. 

If you belong to ‘‘the educated classes’’ (more 
shameful distinction than ‘‘ rich and poor,’’ ‘‘ upper 
and lower’’), you are probably accustomed to be alone 
for part of the day, to read a paper or a book, to write 
letters at a quiet table, to do your work and think your 
own thoughts in peace. Now you are never alone for a 
single moment. With luck, if the post comes in, you 
may get ‘a bit of a read’ at a letter or paper; and you 
may ‘‘do a bit of writin’’’ on a pile of stores or 
ammunition boxes, while the sun bakes your back, or 
the drizzle smudges the pencil, or the wind blows the 
sheets about. But all the time the men are talking or 
singing or eating or grousing or groaning or laughing 
around you. Shells or bullets or officers’ orders are 
always falling, and, whether or no there is peace for the 
wicked, there is none for you. Before the present writer 
first went with an army long ago, he had with fair 
success supported himself and his family by what is called 





‘“‘brainwork.’’ In his first camps it seemed incredible 
to him that mankind should go on living year after year 
like that. The whole business seemed to him like a 
disagreeable, uncomfortable, and squalid picnic, without 
such advantage as feminine society may sometimes give 
to that particularly unpleasant form of entertainment. 
It was worse than the most dreary days he remembered 
—the picnics with uncles and aunts. His mind was 
always harking back to what, by foolish habit, he called 
his real work. Of course, he was absurdly wrong. This 
filthy and ridiculous and comfortless and monotonous, 
masculine, monastic picnic was his real work. To go 
through with it as gallantly, cleanly, and healthily as 
possible was his bounden duty up to the bitter end. 
Why bitter end? Oh, how sweet any kind of an end 
would have seemed to him then? 

A book has just come out which illustrates peculiarly 
well the kind of change we mean. It is called “‘ Soldier 
and Dramatist’’ (John Lane), and it consists of a series 
of letters written to his mother, wife, and little son by 
Harold Chapin, well known as a_ stage-manager 
and author of a few excellent little dramas. He was born 
in America, of French ancestry, but all his active life was 
spent in England, and he was just reaching success at 
twenty-seven when the war came, and he at once 
enlisted as a private in the R.A.M.C. His photographs 
show us a singularly frank and sunny nature—clever, 
courageous, lovable; and the letters only prove that the 
photographs are true. From the life of the Stage, with 
all its vivid and intellectual interests—from the life of 
a dramatist, delighting in his work, and a student of the 
best literature, he found himself transformed into primi- 
tive man, living as we have described. We see him living 
day and night with a crowd of other men—a society 
of “ perfect communists,’’ as he says, the communism 
consisting in “ lifting’’ or “pinching’’ whatever you 
want and your comrade has. Privacy is his chief desire, 
but he never gets it. He sleeps in the mud or on boards 
and tiles. We see him chopping wood, coaxing the fire, 
cooking, trying in vain to get the “ dixies’’ clean of fat 
before the tea is put on to stew. The cares of washing 
occupy much of his intellect; so does the never-ending 
contest with lice and flies. But, after all, food is the 
chief thing in primitive life. Throughout the letters 
that question of food runs with dominant persistence. 
Only those who have lived the life of savages or soldiers 
can truly understand his joy at the little extra bits of 
food beyond the rations. ‘‘ Send food,’’ he always writes, 
and never mind about the other comforts, which, after 
all, a man cannot carry when the whole of his luggage 
and property has to move upon his back. Food packs 
inside, and if there is too much, the communists will 
always carry it so. How naturally every soldier will 
sympathize with the joys and longings of the following 
sentences :— 


“We are fed on bully beef and lovely hard biscuits, 
which I adore. Last night I added to my menu a bloater 
and some bread and marmalade, ‘ duff,’ and coffee— 
having scraped an acquaintance with some of the engine- 
room artificers.”’ 

“We had the good fortune for three days to have 
tea and sugar issued to us dry, which enabled us, by 
obtaining hot water, to make our own tea in our mess- 
tins, but that’s over now, and the stewed dixie tea is all 
we can get.” 

“Oh! I’m hungry. You can send me cake or choco- 
late as soon and as often as you like. . . . I can 
smell the stew cooking, and I fancy there are onions and 
carrots in it. Hope I get a large helping.”’ 

“For goodness’ sake, keep me supplied with milk 
above everything. . . A man with a tin of milk 
can go where he pleases and enjoy the best of everything. 
Men to whom a tip in cash would be an insult (there are 
more than you think of such out here) can be bought 
body and soul for four drops from the can.”’ 
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And as the top bar in a climax of bliss, he gives the 
menu of a real, real dinner which he and his mates got 
together after a particularly terrible fortnight in May, 
1915. They had soup squares, sardines, ration steak 
properly cooked, tinned apricots, tinned café-au-latt, 
and a sixpenny bottle of vin rouge. Think of that, you 
gourmands, and die of envy ! 

Later on, as often happens with nurses and sensitive 
R.A.M.C. men, he became so sickened with wounds and 
bleeding or suppurating flesh that he could not stand 
the sight of meat, and did without it. While we lay 
such stress on the purely natural or animal side of the 
private’s life, we only wish to show how rapidly man, 
dropping from the common safeguards and conveniences 
of civilization, becomes a creature unsophisticated, the 
thing itself. After all, it is these “ necessities of life ’’ 
which occupy most people’s minds, but intermingled with 
the: frank longing or delight in the necessities, we find 
the spiritual desires always lurking in the soldier- 
dramatist’s heart. First comes the love for wife 
and child; then the longing for letters—the appal- 
ling fear of being forgotten, so familiar a fear to all 
prisoners and soldiers (“When I get no letter I am a 
downtrodden worm,’’ he writes) ; and, lastly, the desire 
for thought and literature still subsisting beneath the 
daily cares. In the midst of petitions for tobacco, and 
exultation over an egg, we read requests for a Murray’s 
“ Euripides,’’ a “ Plautus,’’ and “ Terence,’’ and even a 
“ Plotinus.’’ The last sentence in the last letter received 
from him is characteristic of the soldier: ‘ Love to the 
dear I wish I were going to see you both again soon. 
Washed!’’ But in the last letter of all, which was never 
posted, we hear the dramatist asking for a pocket 
Browning, or at least “ Paracelsus,’ and “ Men and 
Women.”’ The letter was found on his body when, after 
saving the wounded all Saturday with noble courage 
at Loos, he himself was killed on Sunday upon the 
parapet. 


9? 








“TROIS JOURS DE PERMISSION.” 


‘‘ Une petite minute! . . . a little minute’’; the 
words, uttered by a functionary in evening dress with 
the features, and far more than the gravity of, a British 
statesman, consecrate one to a long period of waiting in 
the reverential and silent atmosphere of a palace of high 
rooms and tapestried panels. A long period of waiting. 

. . Well, the longest period of waiting that I have 
known in a life that nowadays is characterized by more 
waiting than I have ever known. Waiting for the 
transport; waiting for the bombs to come up; waiting 
for one’s unit to move; waiting for one’s orders ; waiting 
for the shelling to stop; and, above all, waiting for the 
shell—the solitary whining shell, the last of three that 
is due from the methodical German battery miles away 
on the plain—waiting for that to manifest itself in a 
black cloud, up there; in an unechoing crash, and in a 
patter, as of raindrops. . Yes, one learns to 
wait. The most impatient temperament, somewhere in 
France, will be strait-waistcoated into inaction, into 
introspection. 

Nevertheless, that quarter of an hour in the high 
ante-room, giving on to vistas of other ante-rooms, so 
that all the noise of the streets, of the city, of the world, 
and of the war!—no longer exist—that period seemed 
a lifetime. I don’t know why. In the great ante-room 
sat three officers in festive blue, a widow in a cloud of 
black ; an attractive young woman of twenty-five or so, 
in a large hat decorated with cherries—all absolutely 
motionless, drooping, with eyes on the bright and price- 
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less carpet. The walls showed, in panels, the terraces 
of Fontainebleau, in purples, in bright yellows, in 
scarlets. . But the atmosphere was that of the 
eighteenth, the seventeenth, the sixteenth century. One 
might have been waiting for a scarlet-robed figure to 
appear between the great folding doors. 
have been waiting for Richelieu or Mazarin. : 

Yet: ‘‘trois jours de permission a Paris ’’—week- 
end leave in Paris should not be a matter of serenities 
or the seventeenth century. And indeed it wasn’t. One 
dined at Foyot’s, at Prunier’s, at the Café de la Paix: 
one went to hear Lakiné, and the melodies seemed to 
turn one’s heart round: one leaned over the balcony of 
the Opéra Comique looking at the dark streets which 
after nightfall always seem medieval. And one talked 
gravely and slowly to a French captain, who talked 
gravely and slowly—about ‘‘ la bas,’’ about the different 
sectors of the Somme that one had seen—and the 
marmites and the rum jars and the statue shells. One 
went to mass at the Madeleine; one promenaded in the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne; one talked literature, 
philosophy, and the economics of after the war, in the 
Brasserie Universelle. One even found time to play 
hide-and-seek with the children in the hotel hall, making 
a prodigious noise on the marble tiles, and smiled at by 
adult guests who knew that one had “‘ trois jours de 
permission ’’—the rather strained, precocious, bi-lingual 
children, with black bows and dead fathers. . 

And Paris, you know, appeared to be exactly the 
same as Paris always was in September. Not the same 
as Paris in May, of course; but then it was September. 
The leaves were beginning to drift down in the Tuileries 
Gardens, one saw the Champs Elysées in torrents of 
rain; the Boulevard Saint-Germains was ‘‘up’”’ in a 
complicated manner, of which only Paris has the secret. 
And, except that people who otherwise would not have 
hurried themselves for one, smiled and did hurry them- 
selves when one said that one had only “‘ trois jours de 
permission,’’ and so was a fit subject for a little spoiling 
one might very well have been in one’s mufti of three 
years ago. And indeed I saw fewer uniforms in Paris 
than I have seen anywhere else since August, 1914. 
London, when I last saw it, was all khaki; the shires all 
khaki; Wales all khaki; little Belgium all khaki, and 
the Somme and Rouen. And you cannot be in any 
country field of our ‘‘ somewhere in France’’ without 
there being in one corner of it at least half-a-dozen 
battered men in khaki trousers, performing obscure tasks 
with shovels under the hedges. Between the immense 
avenues of poplars go the endless columns of transport 
waggons, along the uplands the moving notes of platoons, 
companies, battalions, all dust-colored. And all France 
of the line south of us is mist-blue. 

But Paris seems more unconcerned than any city I 
have yet seen; engrossed in its daily work beneath the 
September sun or sitting at the little tables at night, 
under the plane trees on the boulevards, it goes on, 
quietly running things. And indeed it is the same 
everywhere. The French officers are serious, taciturn 
men, who seldom speak, and when they do speak, speak 
very slowly. And, ‘‘ out here,’’ what there is of the 
French left is always quiet and solemn, the immense 
long avenues, the heavy trees, the plough moving slowly, 
the solitary women sitting in empty houses, the churches 
into which the shells fall. Except in the short space 
of no man’s land, and except for spaces on the Somme 
where there is no blade of grass, but only shell-holes for 
field on field, France continues engrossed in her daily 
tasks—right up to the trenches. And even beyond! 
For, a few yards—yes, a few yards !—behind the German 
trenches, here one can see men in blue blouses and 
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women in black—getting in the harvest. They are 
forced to labor by their conquerors. 

And at the heart of it are those eens palaces with 
the seventeenth-century atmosphere, the functionaries 
looking like British statesmen in evening dress, who are 
nevertheless only door-openers, and the great function- 
aries who ask ‘‘ in what they can be useful to you ’’— 
the time-honored formulary which is supposed to lead 
one to fortune. It did not lead me to fortune, since I 
only asked the Minister if he could procure us some 
ferrets—our regimental ferrets having all died. But 
there are no ferrets in France, not in the Ministries, not 
in the Jardins des Plantes et d’Acclimatation. That is 
perhaps a defect of France, but I have perceived no other. 

It is, in short, we who play cricket with pick-handles 
under shell-fire, and with uproarious noises stand round 
rat holes waiting for the ferrets to drive out our prey 
And France regards us with solemn eyes. No doubt 
comprehension will grow out of it. 

Forp Mapox Hvuerrer. 





MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH. 
By H. G. WELLS. 
(Continued from page 789.) 


BOOK III. 
The Testament of Matching’s Easy. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


MRS. TEDDY GOES FOR A WALK 


§ 1. 


ALL over England. now, whiere the livery of mourning 
had been a rare thing to see, women and children went 
about in the October sunshine in new black clothes. 
Everywhere one met these fresh griefs—mothers who had 
lost their sons, women who had lost their men, lives 
shattered and hopes destroyed. The dyers had a great 
time turning colored garments to black. And there 
was also a growing multitude of crippled and disabled 
men. It was so in England, much more was it so in 
France and Russia, in all the countries of the Allies, and 
in Germany and Austria; away into Asia Minor and 
Egypt, in India and Japan and Italy there was mourn- 
ing, the world was filled with loss and mourning and 
impoverishment and distress. 

And still the mysterious powers that required these 
things of mankind were unappeased, and each day added 
its quota of heart-stabbing messages and called for new 
mourning, and sent home fresh consignments of broken 
and tormented men. 

Some clung to hopes that became at last almost more 
terrible than black certainties. 

Mrs. Teddy went about the village i in a colored dress 
bearing herself confidently. Teddy had been listed now 
as ‘‘ missing, since reported killed,’’ and she had had 
two letters from his comrades. They said Teddy had 
been left behind in the ruins of a farm with one or two 
other wounded, and that when the Canadians retook the 
place these wounded had all been found butchered. 
None had been found alive. Afterwards the Canadians 
had had to fall back. Mr. Direck had been at great 
pains to hunt up wounded men from Teddy’s company, 
and also any likely Canadians both at the base hospital 
in France and in London, and to get what he could from 
them. He had made it a service to Cissie. Only one 
of his witnesses was quite clear about Teddy, but he, 
alas! was dreadfully clear. There had been only one 
lieutenant among the men left behind, he said, and 
obiously that must have been Teddy. ‘‘ He had been 
prodded in half-a-dozen places. His head was nearly 
severed from his body.’’ 
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Direck came down and told the story to Cissie. 
“Shall I tell it to her?’’ he asked. . 

Cissie thought. ‘‘ Not yet,’’ she said. ‘ 

Letty’s face changed in those pitiful weeks when 
she was denying death. She lost her pretty color, she 
became white ; her mouth grew hard and her eyes had 
a hard brightness. She never wept, she never gave a 
sign of sorrow, and she insisted upon talking about 
Teddy, in a dry, offhand way. Constantly she referred 
to his final return. ‘‘ Teddy,’’ she said, ‘‘ will be sur- 
prised at this,’’ or ‘‘ Teddy will feel sold when he sees 
how I have altered that.’’ 

“Presently we shall see his name in a list of 
prisoners,’’ she said. ‘‘ He is a wounded prisoner in 
Germany.”’ 

She adopted that story. She had no justification 
for it, but she would hear no doubts upon it. She 
presently b yegan to prepare parcels to send him. “« They 
want almost. everything,’’ she told people. ‘‘ They are 
treated abominably. He has not been able to write to 
me yet, but I do not think I ought to wait until he asks 
me.”’ 

Cissie was afraid to interfere with this. 

After a time Letty grew impatient at the delay in 
getting any address, and took her first parcel to the post- 
office. 

‘Unless you know what prison he is at,’’ 
postmistress. 

‘“Pity!’’ said Letty. ‘‘ I don’t know that. Must 
it wait for that? I thought the Germans were so 
systematic that it didn’t matter.’’ 

The postmistress made tedious explanations that 
Letty did not seem to hear. She stared straight in front 
of her at nothing. Then in a pause in the conversation 
she picked up her parcel. 

‘It’s tiresome for him to have to wait,’’ she said. 
‘* But it can’t be long before I know.”’ 

She took the parcel back to the cottage. 

‘* After all,’’ she said, “ it gives us time to get the 
better sort of throat lozenges for him—the sort the 
syndicate shop doesn’t keep.’’ 

She put the parcel conspicuously upon the dresser 
in the kitchen where it was most in the way, and set 
herself to make a jersey for Teddy against the coming 
of the cold weather. 

But one night the white mask fell for a moment 
from her face 

Cissie and she had been sitting in silence before the 
fire. She had been knitting—she knitted very badly— 
and Cissie had been pretending to read, and had been 
watching her furtively. Cissie eyed the slow, toilsome 
growth of the slack woolwork for a time, and the touch 
of angry effort in every stroke of the knitting needles. 
Then she was stirred to remonstrance. 

‘* Poor Letty!’’ she said very softly. 
after all, he is dead? ’’ 

Letty met her with a pitiless stare. 

‘He is a prisoner,’’ she said. ‘‘ Isn’t that enough? 
Why do you jab at me by saying that? A wounded 
prisoner. Isn’t that enough despicable trickery for God 
even to play on Teddy—our Teddy? To the very last 
moment he shall not be dead. Until the war is over. 
Until six months after the war. 

“JT will tell you why, Cissie. : 

She leant across the table and pointed her remarks 
with her knitting needles, speaking in a tone of reason- 
able remonstrance. ‘* You see,’’ she said, ‘‘ if people 
like Teddy are to be killed, then all our ideas that life 
is meant for honesty and sweetness and happiness, are 
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‘wrong, and this world is just a place of devils; just 


dirty cruel hell. Getting born would be getting damned. 
And so one must not give way to that idea, however 
much it may seem likely that he is dead. 

*“ You see, if he zs ‘dead, the Cruelty is the La aw, and 
someone must pay me for his death. Someone 
must pay me. T shall wait for six months after 
the war, dear, and then I shall go off to Germany and 
learn my way about there. And I will murder some 
German. Not just a common German, but a German 
who belongs to the guilty kind. A sacrifice. It ought, 
for instance, to be comparatively easy to kill some of 
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the children of the Crown Prince or some of the 
Bavarian princes. I shall prefer German children. 1| 
shall sacrifice them to Teddy. It ought not to be diffi- 
cult to find people who can be made directly responsible, 
the people who invented the poison gas, for instance, 
and kill them, or to kill people who are dear. to them. 
Or necessary to them. . . . Women can do that so 
much more easily than men. 
; ‘“‘ That perhaps is the only way in | which wars of this 
kind will ever be brought to an end. By women insist- 
ing on killing the kind ‘of people who make them. Root- 
ing them out. By a campaign of pursuit and assassina- 
tion that will go on for years and years after the war 
itself is over. Murder is such a little gentle 
punishment for the crime of war. . . It would be 
hardly more than a repfoach for what has happened. 
Falling like snow. Death after death. Flake by flake. 
This prince. That statesman. The count who writes 
so fiercely for war. That is what I am going to do. 
If Teddy is really dead. . .. We women were ready 
enough a year or so ago to starve and die for the Vote, 
and that was quite a little thing in comparison with 
this business. Don’t you see what I mean? It’s 
so plain and sensible, Cissie. Whenever a man sits 
and thinks whether he will make war or not, then he 
will think, too, of women, women with daggers, bombs ; 
of a vengeance that will never tire nor rest ; of conse- 
crated patient women ready to start out upon a pil- 
grimage that. will only end ‘with his death. 
wouldn't hurt these war makers. No. In spite of the 
poison gas. In spite of trench feet and the men who 
have been ‘made blind and the wounded who have lain 


for days, dying slowly in the wet. Women ought not 
to hurt. But I would kill. Like killing dangerous 
vermin. It would go on year by year. Balkan kings, 


German princes, chancellors, they would have schemed 
for so much—and come to just a rattle in the throat. 

And if presently other kings and emperors began 
to prance about and review armies, they too would 
O .+. 
“ Until all the world understood that women would 
not stand war any more for ever. . 

‘« Of course, I shall do something of the sort. 
else is there to do now for me?’”’ 

Letty’s eyes were bright and intense, but her voice 
was soft and subdued. She went on after a pause in 
the same casual voice. “ You see now, Cissie, why 
cling to the idea that Teddy is alive. If Teddy is alive, 
then even if he is wounded, he will get some happiness 
out of it—and all this won’t be—just rot. If he is 
dead then everything is so desperately silly and cruel 
from top to bottom——”’ 

She smiled wanly to finish her sentence. 
foe Letty! ’’ said Cissie, “ there is the boy! 

I shall leave the boy to you. Compared with 
Teddy, I don’t care that for the boy. I never did. 
What is the good of pretending? Some women are made 
like that.’’ 

She surveyed her knitting. “ Poor stitches,’ she 
said... 

“T’m hard stuff, Cissie. I take after mother more 
than father. Teddy is my darling. All the tenderness 
of my life is Teddy. If he goes, it goes. I won't 
crawl about the world like all these other snivelling 
widows. If they’ve killed my man I shall kill. Blood 
for blood and loss for loss. I shall get just as close to 
the particular Germans who made this war as I can, 
and I shall kill them and theirs. 

“The Women’s Association for the Extirpation of 
—e" whole. breed of War Lords,’’ she threw out. “If 

I do happen to hurt—does it matter? ’”’ 

She looked at her sister’s shocked face and smiled 
again. 

“ You think I go about staring at nothing,’ 
marked. “Not a bit of it! 
all sorts of things. 


What 


’ she re- 
I have been planning 
I have been thinking how I 
could get to Germany. . . . Or one might catch them 
in Switzerland. I’ve had all sorts of plans. They 
can’t go guarded for ever. ’ . 

“ Oh, it makes me despise humanity to see how many 
soldiers and how few assassins there are in the world. 
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After the things we have seen. If people did their 
duty by the dagger there wouldn’t be such a thing as 
a War Lord in the world. Not one. The Kaiser 
and his sons and his’son’s sons would know nothing but 
fear now for all their lives. Fear would only cease to 
pursue as the coffin went down into the grave. Fear 
by sea, fear by land, for the vessel he sailed in, the 
train he travelled in, fear when he slept for the death 
in his dreams, fear when he waked for the death in every 
shadow ; fear in every crowd, fear whenever he was alone. 
Fear would stalk him through the trees, hide in the 
corner of the staircase; make all his food taste pe rplex 
ingly, so that he would want to spit it out. 

She sat very still brooding on that idea for a time, 
and then stood up. 

“What nonsense one talks!” she cried, and yawned. 
“T wonder why poor Teddy doesn’t send mo a post- 
card or something to tell me his address. I tell you 
what I am afraid of sometimes about him, Cissie.’’ 

“Yes?’’ said Cissie. 

“Loss of memory. Suppose a beastly lump of shell 
er something whacked him on the head. I had a 
dream of him looking strange about the eyes and not 
knowing me. That, you know, really may have hap- 
pened. . . . It would be beastly, of course. 

Cissie’ sey es were critical, but she had nothing ready 
to say. 

There were some moments of silence. 

“Oh! bed,’’ said Letty. “Though 


shall just lie 
] 4 +e 
scheming. 


Cissie lay awake that night thinking about her sister 
as if she had never thought about her before. 

She began to weigh the concentrated impressions 
of a thousand memories. She and her sister were near 
in age ; they knew each other with an extreme intimacy, 
and yet it seemed to Cissie that night as though she did 
not know Letty at all. A year ago she would have been 
certain she knew everything about her. But the old 
familiar Letty, with the bright complexion and the 
wicked eye, with her rebellious schoolgirl insistence 
upon the beautifulness of ‘“‘ Boof’] young men,’’ and her 
frank and glowing passion for Teddy, with her delight 
in humorous mystific ations and open-air exercise and 
all the sunshine and laughter of life, this sister Letty 
who had been so satisfactory and complete and final, 
had been thrust aside like a mask. Cissie no longer 
knew her sister’s eyes. Letty’s hands had become thin 
and unfamiliar and a little wrinkled; she was sharp- 
featured and thin-lipped ; her acts, which had once been 
predictable, were incomprehensible, and Cissie was 
thrown back upon speculations. In their schooldays 
Letty had had a streak of intense sensibility ; she had 
been easily moved to tears. But never once had she 
wept or given any sign of weeping since Teddy’s 
had appeared in the casualty list. 
strength of this tragic tension ? 
her? Was Letty really capable of becoming a Char- 
lotte Corday? Of carrying out a scheme of far- -seeing 
vengeance, of making her way through long months and 
years nearer and nearer to revenge? 

Were such revenges possible? 

Would people presently begin to murder the makers 
of the Great War? What a strange thing it would be 
in history if so there came a punishment and end to the 
folly of kings! 

Only a little while ago Cissie’s imagination might 
have been captured by so romantic a dream. She was 
still but a year or so out of the stage of melodrama. 
But she was out of it. She was growing up now to a 
subtler wisdom. People, she was beginning to realize, 
do not do these simple things. They make vows of 
devotion, and they are not real vows of devotion; they 
love—quite honestly—and qualify. There are no great 
revenges, but only little mean ones; no lifelong vindi 
cations except the unrelenting vengeance of the law. 
There is no real concentration of people’s lives anywhere 
such as romance demands. There is change, there is 
forgetfulness. Everywhere there is dispersal. Even to 
the tragic story of Teddy would come the modifications 
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of time. Even to the wickedness of the German princes 
would presently be added some conflicting aspects. Could 
Letty keep things for years in her mind, hard and 
terrible, as they were now? Surely they would soften ; 
other things would overlay them. 3 

There came a rush of memories of Letty in a dozen 
schoolgirl adventures, times when she had ventured, and 
times when she had failed; Letty frightened, Letty 
vexed, Letty launching out to great enterprises, going 
high and hard and well for a time, and then failing. 
She had seen Letty snivelling and dirty; Letty shamed 
and humiliated. She knew her Letty to the soul. Poor 
Letty! Poor dear Letty! With a sudden clearness of 
vision Cissie realized what was happening in her sister’s 
mind. All this tense scheming of revenges was the 
imaginative play with which Letty warded off the black 
alternative to her hope; it was not strength, it was weak- 
ness. It was a form of giving way. She could not face 
starkly the simple fact of Teddy’s death. That was too 
much for her. So she was building up this dream of a 
mission of judgment against the day when she could 
resist the facts no longer. She was already persuaded, 
only she would not be persuaded until her dream was 
ready. If this state of suspense went on she might 
establish her dream so firmly that it would at last take 
complete possession of her mind. And by that time also 
she would have squared her existence at Matching’s Easy 
with the elaboration of her reverie. 

She would go about the place then, fancying herself 
preparing for this tremendous task she would never really 
do; she would study German maps; she would read the 
papers about German statesmen and rulers; perhaps she 
would even make weak attempts to obtain a situation in 
Switzerland or in Germany. Perhaps she would buy a 
knife or a revolver. Perhaps presently she would begin 
to hover about Windsor or Sandringham when peace was 
made, and the German cousins came visiting again. . . . 

Into Cissie’s mind came the image of the thing that 
might be ; Letty, shabby, draggled, with her sharp bright 
prettiness become haggard, an assassin dreamer, still 
dependent on Mr. Britling, doing his work rather badly, 
in a distraught unpunctual fashion. 

She must be told, she must be convinced soon, or 
assuredly she would become an eccentric, a strange 
character, a Matching’s Easy Miss Flite. 


§ 3. 


Cissie could think more clearly of Letty’s mind than 
of her own. 

She herself was in a tangle. She had grown to be 
very fond of Mr. Direck and to have a profound trust 
and confidence in him, and her fondness seemed able to 
find no expression at all except a constant girding at his 
and America’s avoidance of war. She had fallen in love 
with him when he was wearing fancy dress; she was a 
young woman with a stronger taste for body and color 
than she supposed ; what indeed she resented about him, 
though she did not know it, was that he seemed never 
disposed to carry the spirit of fancy dress into everyday 
life. To begin with he had touched both her imagination 
and senses, and she wanted him to go on doing that. 
Instead of which he seemed lapsing more and more into 
reiterated assurances of devotion and the flat competent 
discharge of humanitarian duties. Always nowadays he 
was trying to persuade her that what he was doing was 
the right and honorable thing for him to do; what he did 
not realize, what indeed she did not realize, was the 
exasperation his rightness and reasonableness produced 
in her. When he saw he exasperated her he sought very 
earnestly to be righter and more reasonable and more 
plainly and demonstrably right and reasonable than ever. 

Withal, as she felt and perceived, he was such a 
good thing, such a very good thing; so kind, so trust- 
worthy, with a sort of slow strength, with a careful 
honesty, a big good childishness, a passion for fairness. 
And so helpless in her hands. She could lash him and 
distress him. Yet she could not shake his slowly formed 
convictions. 

When Cissie had dreamt of the lover that fate had 
in store for her in her old romantic days, he was to be 
perfect always, he and she were always to be absolutely 
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in the right (and, if the story needed it, the world in 
the wrong). She had never expected to find herself tied 
by her affections to a man with whom she disagreed, and 
who went contrary to her standards, very much as if she 
was lashed on the back of a very nice elephant that 
would wince to but not obey the goad. ae 

So she nagged him and taunted him, and would hear 
no word of his case. And he wanted dreadfully to discuss 
his case. He felt that the point of conscience about the 
munitions was particularly fine and difficult. He wished 
she would listen and enter into it more. But she 
thought with that more rapid English flash which is not 
so much thinking as feeling. He loved that flash in her 
in spite of his persuasion of its injustice. 

Her thought that he ought to go to the war made 
him feel like a renegade ; her claim that he was somehow 
still English held him in spite of his reason. 1n the 
midst of such perplexities he was glad to find one neutral 
task wherein he could find himself whole-heartedly with 
and for Cissie. 

He hunted up the evidence of Teddy’s fate with a 
devoted pertinacity. 

And in the meanwhile the other riddle resolved itself. 
He had had a certain idea in his mind for some time. 
He discovered one day that it was an inspiration. He 
could keep his conscientious objection about America, 
and still take a line that would satisfy Cissie. He 
took it. 

When he came down to Matching’s Easy at her 
summons to bear his convincing witness of Teddy’s 
fate, he came in an unwonted costume. ‘It was a 
costume so wonderful in his imagination that it seemed 
to ery aloud, to sound like a trumpet as he went 
through London to Liverpool Street Station; it was 
a costume like an international event; it was a costume 
that he felt would blare right away to Berlin. And 
yet it was a costume so commonplace, so much the usual 
wear now, that Cissie, meeting him at the station and 
full of the thought of Letty’s trouble, did not remark it, 
felt indeed rather than observed that he was looking 
more strong and handsome than he had ever done since 
he struck upon her imagination in the fantastic wrap 
that Teddy had found for him in the merry days when 
there was no death in the world. And Letty, too, resis- 
tent, incalculable, found no wonder in the wonderful 
suit. 

He bore his testimony. It was the queer halting 
telling of a patched-together tale. . . . 

“T suppose,’’ said Letty, “if I tell you now that I 
don’t believe that that officer was Teddy you will think 
I am cracked. . . . But I don’t.”’ 

She sat staring straight before her for a time after 
saying this. Then suddenly she got up and began taking 
down her hat and coat from the peg behind the kitchen 
door. The hanging strap of the coat was twisted and she 
struggled with it petulantly until she tore it. 

“Where are you going? ’’ cried Cissie. 

Letty’s voice over her shoulder was the harsh voice 
of a scolding woman. 

“T’m going out—anywhere.’’ She turned, coat in 
hand. “Can’t I go out if I like?’’ she asked. “It’s a 
beautiful day. . . . Mustn’t I go out? . . . . I suppose 
you think I ought to take in what you have told me in a 
moment. Just smile and say ‘Indeed!’ .... 
Abandoned !—while his men retreated! How jolly! 
And then not think of it any more. Besides, 
I must go out. You two want to be left together. You 
want to canoodle. Do it while you can!” 

Then she put on coat and hat, jamming her hat 
down on her head, and said something that Cissie did 
not immediately understand. 

‘« He'll have his turn in the trenches soon enough.. 
Now that he’s made up his mind. . . . He might have 
done it sooner... .” 

She turned her back as though she had forgotten 
them. She stood for a moment as though her feet were 
wooden, not putting her feet as she usually put her 
feet. She took slow, wide, unsure steps. She went out 
—like something that is mortally injured and still walks 
—into the autumnal sunshine. She left the door wide 
open behind her. 
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§ 4. 


And Cissie, with eyes full of distress for her sister, 
had still to grasp the fact that Direck was wearing a 
Canadian uniform. . 
He stood behind her, ashamed that in such a moment 
this fact and its neglect by everyone could be so vivid 
in his mind. 


§ 5. 


Cissie’s estimate of her sister’s psychology had been 
just. The reverie of revenge had not yet taken a grip 
upon Letty’s mind sufficiently strong to meet the 
challenge of this conclusive evidence of Teddy’s death. 
She walked out into a world of sunshine now almost 
completely convinced that Teddy was dead, and she 
knew quite well that her dream of some dramatic and 
terrible vindication had gone from her. She knew that 
in truth she could do nothing of that sort... . 

She walked out with a set face and eyes that seemed 
unseeing, and yet it was as if some heavy weight had 
been lifted from her shoulders. It was over; there was 
no more to hope for and there was nothing more to 
fear. She would have been shocked to realize that her 
mind was relieved. 

She wanted to be alone. She wanted to be away 

from every eye. She was like some creature that after 
a long nightmare incubation is at last born into a 
clear, bleak day. She had to feel herself; she had to 
stretch her mind in this cheerless sunshine, this new 
world, where there was to be no more Teddy and no 
real revenge nor compensation for Teddy. Teddy was 
past. . .. 
' Hitherto she had had an angry sense of being 
deprived of Teddy—almost as though he were keeping 
away from her. Now, there was no more Teddy to be 
deprived of. ... 

She went through the straggling village, and across 
the fields to the hillside that looks away towards Mer- 
tonsome and its steeple. And where the hill begins to 
fall away she threw herself down under the hedge by 
the path, near the stile into the lane, and lay still. 
She did not so much think as remain blank, waiting for 
the beginning of impressions. . . . 

It was, as it were, a blank stare at the world. .. . 

She did not know if it was five minutes or half an 
hour later that she became aware that someone was 
looking at her. She turned with a start, and discovered 
the Reverend Dimple with one foot on the stile, and 
an expression of perplexity and consternation upon his 
chubby visage. 

Instantly she understood. Already on four different 
occasions since Teddy’s disappearance she had seen the 
good man coming towards her, always with a manifest 
decision, always with the same faltering doubt as now. 
Often in their happy days had she and Teddy dis- 
cussed him and derided him and rejoiced over him. 
They had agreed he was as good as Jane Austen’s Mr. 
Collins. He really was very like Mr. Collins, except that 
he was plumper. And now, it was as if he was trans- 
parent to her hard defensive scrutiny. She knew he was 
impelled by his tradition, by his sense of fitness, by his 
respect for his calling, to offer her his ministrations and 
consolations, to say his large flat amiabilities over her 
and pat her kindly with his hands. And she knew too 
that he dreaded her. She knew that the dear old humbug 
knew at the bottom of his heart quite certainly that he 
was a poor old humbug, and that she was in his secret. 
And at the bottom of his heart he found himself too 
honest, to force his poor platitudes upon any who would 
not be glad of them. If she could have been glad of 
them he would have had no compunction. He was a 
man divided against himself; failing to carry through 
his rich pretences, dismayed. 

He had been taking his afternoon “‘ constitutional.’’ 
He had discovered her beyond the stile just in time to 
pull up. Then had come a fatal, a preposterous hesita- 
tion. She stared at him now, with hard, expressionless 
eyes. 

He stared back at her, until his plump pink face 





was all consternation. He was extraordinarily dis- 
tressed. It was as if a thousand unspoken things had 
been said between them. 

‘‘ No wish,’’ he said, ‘‘ intrude.’ 

If he had had the certain balm, how gladly would 
he have given it! 

He broke the spell by stepping back into the lane. 
He made a gesture with his hands, as if he would have 
wrung them. And then he had fled down the lane— 
almost at a run. 

Po’ girl,’”’ he cried. 
staring. 

Staring—and then she laughed. 

This was good. This was the sort of thing one 
could tell Teddy, when at last he came back and she 
could tell him anything. And then she realized again ; 
there was no more Teddy, there would be no telling. 
And suddenly she fell weeping. 

“Oh, Teddy, Teddy,”’ she cried through her stream- 
ing tears. ‘‘ How could you leave me? How can I 
bear it?”’ 

Never a tear had she shed since the news first came, 
and now she could weep, she could weep her grief out. 
She abandoned herself unreservedly to this blessed 
relief. 


, 


** Po’ girl,’’? and left her 


§ 6. 


There comes an end to weeping at last, and Letty 
lay still, in the red light of the sinking sun. 

She lay so still that presently a little foraging robin 
came flirting down to the grass not ten yards away and 
stopped and looked at her. And then it came a hop or 
so nearer. 

She had been lying in a state of passive abandon- 
ment, her swollen wet eyes open, regardless of every- 
thing. But those quick movements caught her back to 
attention. She began to watch the robin, and to note 
how it glanced sidelong at her and appeared to meditate 
further approaches. She made an almost imperceptible 
movement, and straightway the little creature was in a 
projecting spray of berried hawthorn overhead. 

Her tear-washed mind became vaguely friendly. 
With an unconscious comfort it focussel down to the 
robin. She rolled over, sat up, and imitated his friendly 


** cheep.”’ 
§ 7. 


Presently she became aware of footsteps rustling 
through the grass towards her. 

She looked over her shoulder and discovered Mr. 
Britling approaching by the field path. He looked 
white and tired and listless, even his bristling hair and 
clipped moustache conveyed his depression; he was 
dressed in an old tweed knickerbocker suit and carrying 
a big atlas and some papers. He had an effect of 
hesitation in his approach. It was as if he wanted to 
talk to her and doubted her reception for him. 

He spoke without any preface. “ Direck has told 
you?’”’ he said, standing over her. 

She answered with a sob. 

‘*I was afraid it was so, and yet I did not believe 
it,’’? said Mr. Britling. ‘‘ Until now.’’ 

He hesitated as if he would go on, and then he 
knelt down on the grass a little way from her and seated 
himself. There was an interval of silence. 

‘* At first it hurts like the devil,’’ he said at last, 
looking away at Mertonsome spire and speaking as if 
he spoke to no one in particular. ‘‘ And then it hurts. 
It goes on hurting. . And one can’t say much 
to anyone. .. .” 

He said no more for a time. But the two of them 
comforted one another, and knew that they comforted 
each other. They had a common feeling of fellowship 
and ease. They had been stricken by the same thing ; 
they understood how it was with each other. It was 
not like the attempted comfort they got from those who 
had not loved and dreaded. 


(To be continued.) 
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MR. BIRRELL AS IRISH SECRETARY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—In the incidents reiating to Irish administration 
and the abandonment of the settlement on a provisional 
basis of the government of Ireland during the war which 
have startled political circles in the last few days, one 
personality who has figured prominently for upwards of nine 
years in Irish Parliamentary affairs was conspicuous by 
his absence. To old Parliamentarians, Irish discussions 
without the participation therein of Mr. Birrell are 
calculated to create a feeling akin to the sadness which 
cannot be banished when someone on whose presence under 
ordinary circumstances we could most surely count, is no 
longer with us. 

In public affairs, with their rapid succession of fresh 
subjects of interests and excitements in swift sucession, 
like pictures in a cinematograph show, we are apt to retain 
only the most general impressions. Even with persons well 
trained in political matters, the absence of Mr. Birrell from 
a great Irish debate in the House of Commons might only 
suggest the thought that the Sinn Fein Rebellion had proved 
him to be a failure in administration, that he had accordingly 
resigned the position of Irish Secretary, and was 
naturally disinclined, for the moment at least, to enter 
afresh as an unofficial member of the House of Commons into 
the Parliamentary arena. I cannot but think that time will 
efface this very inaccurate judgment on Mr. Birrell’s career 
in connection with Irish affairs, and that his tenure of office 
as Chief Secretary for Ireland, now thoughtlessly pronounced 
a failure by. the Man-in-the-street, will hereafter be 
recognized as one of the most important chapters of Irish 
history, and one of the most successful. May I, therefore, 
as one whose tastes and trend of mind have led him in some 
small degree to be a student of history and inclined to view 
political and social evolutions from a slightly detached 
standpoint, give myself the gratification of stating my 
reasons for considering Mr. Birrell, not as a fallen states- 
man, but as the most successful Irish Chief Secretary 
either since the Irish Union or before it ? 

When the immediate effects of the Sinn Fein trouble, 
in respect to which Mr. Birrell fell into an error and 
miscalculation, into which any man in his position would 
have inevitably fallen, have been forgotten, some of the 
great achievements of Mr. Birrell’s Administration must be 
held in abiding and most grateful remembrance. Mr. Birrell 
has broken the record by having had a longer tenure of 
office as Chief Secretary for Ireland than any other holder 
of the office either before or after the Union. The Chief 
Secretaryship has never been regarded as a desirable office. 
Its holders, almost without exception, have vacated the 
position after a short tenure, with a sigh of relief, for some 
other position in the Government. From 1801 till Mr. 
Birrell’s appointment in 1907 there have been, including 
Mr. Birrell himself, eight-and-forty Chief Secretaries. Their 
tenure has been very short. His tenure has been for 
upwards of nine years without interruption. Within the last 
few months he is known to have declined another office, 
laden with far fewer and far less onerous responsibilities. 
In the fierce struggle for the retention of offices, or for the 
appointment to offices resembling the struggle of Lascars 
to seize the lifeboats of a sinking ship, which characterized 
the formation of the Coalition Government, Mr. Birrell’s 
official status was wholly unassailed. He was a thoroughly 
popular Chief Secretary. His ready wit, his affability, his 
promptness in the discharge of business, his unfailing good 
temper, his talent for epigram, and a literary reputation 
which shed lustre on a post which had already been filled 
by Addison, Trevelyan, and Balfour, contributed to render 
him a favorite with all sorts and conditions of men. This 
secret of his continuous, unbroken success, before the débdcle 
of Easter, 1916, produced by the Sinn Fein Rebellion, is, I 
think, to be found in the spirit in which he entered on his 
office, which he described in his very first speech in the House 
of Commons as Chief Secretary, when he promised to bring 
to the consideration of Irish questions a fresh and, so far 
as possible, an independent mind, and a sympathizing 
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heart. He, however, did not then conceal his con- 
viction that a Home Rule solution alone would satisfy 
the mass of the Irish people, and that his great ambition 
was the establishment of a system of University education, 
accessible to the people, the blessings of which they could 
enjoy withovt any sacrifice of conscientious scruple or danger 
to faith or morals. ; 

Three great achievements which can never be forgotten, 
whose effects can never be counteracted, have been accom- 
plished in Mr. Birrell’s time in Ireland, and very largely 
by his courage and intelligence and statesmanship. The 
war between landiords and tenants which had agitated 
Ireland for generations has been practically settled in his 
tenure of office. The Irish farmer has beeu established on the 
soil, the compulsory buying out of unreasonable landlords, the 
reinstatement of evicted tenants, the <«l'!»tment to the people 
‘of great tracts of land heretofore grazing ranc!.es, the build- 
ing through the length and breadth of the courtry of cheerful 
sanitary labourers’ cottages with vegetable gardens, even 
the very investment of town tenants with rights of property 
in their dwellings, have been some of the contributions during 
Mr. Birrell’s Irish Secre‘arysh'p to the peace and happiness 
of the Irish people. To a very early speech of the Chief 
Secretary with reference to the shocking case of the late 
Lord Cianricarde, Mr. Birrell said that in Bombay a Court 
of Wards had been established with power to provide for the 
management of the estates of any person injuring or likely 
to injure his tenant’s prcperty, while he indicated that he 
would favor such a measure nearer Lome. The land legisla- 
tion in Ireland during his time has, but no doubt by a 
different method, prevailed in large measure to realize his 
ambition. And then the question of Education in Ireland 
was dear to his heart. Mr. Birrell, a gentleman of higher 
mental culture, a former University Professor, left the post 
of Minister of Education for the Irish Office, in succession 
to Viscount Bryce, one of the greatest educationalists of his 
time, who had accepted the post of British Ambassador at 
Washington. Mr. Birrell’s expressed ambition was to carry 
out Mr. Bryce’s aims for the establishment of a system of 
University education in Ireland. That ambition has been 
fulfilled. The Irish University question, which had been 
for two generations an insoluble problem which had wrecked 
Governments and destroyed the reputaticns of statesmen, has 
been settled under Mr. Birrell’s Secretaryship end the young 
men of Ireland have, it is true, power to go forth into the 
battle of life with a splendid intellectual equipment for their 
work, unaccompanied with any violation of the most 
sensitive conscience. 

And then, best of all, where Gladstone failed Mr. 
Birrell has succeeded, and a Home Rule Act has been placed 
on the Statute Book establishing once more an Irish Parlia- 
ment for which Irish patriots had for upwards of three 
generations striven and struggled in vain That Act, as 
everyone knows has not yet come into operation, but the fact 
of its becoming the law of the land gives the confident and 
unshaken expectation that an Irish Parliament, with an Irish 
Executive responsible to it and through it to the Irish people, 
will soon be in full operation. 

This constitutes an imperishable record, abundantly 
sufficient to satisfy the most burning ambition. The threats 
of armed opposition to Home Rule in Ulster Mr. Birrell was 
entitled to treat lightly, having regard to the fact that 
threats of violence had accompanied the passing of the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church. The Sinn Fein 
revolutionary movement Mr. Birrell, like many other states- 
men, disregarded, or perhaps did not sufficiently appreciate, 
because he was unable to believe that any body of men, 
however smali in number, could be so foolish as to embark 
on a mad enterprise foredoomed to failure—men without 

“any serious grievance, and not goaded into a despairing 
insurrection by a sense of intolerable wrong. For the Sinn 


Fein trouble and its attendant horrors the indefensible 
system of Irish Government, and not Mr. Birrell, is 
responsible. The Irish Government broke down, not by 


reason of Mr. Birrell’s deficiency in foresight, but by reason 
of its own inherent weakness and inefficiency. The blame 
must be cast not on the man, but on his all but intolerable 
administrative surroundings. 


Although Mr. Birrell’s Irish Administration has ended 


in the blackness of the eclipse, that administration, when 
viewed later on in the clear and cool light of history, will 
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establish his position, not merely as the last, but as the 
very greatest of Irish Secretaries.—Yours, Xc., 
J. G. Swirrt MacNeEI1. 


VIEWS OF SETTLEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The views respecting the future terms of peace 
which you have permitted me to express in your columns 
(in your numbers of the 16th and 25rd inst.) are both more 
precise than those generally held, and are also in certain 
respects novel. May I, then, advance some further con- 
siderations which may commend them to your readers, at 
the same time slightly enlarging the purport of what 1 
have previously said ? 

I ought to have added, as a part of the peace programme 
of ourselves and our Allies, the restoration to Denmark of 
the Danish part of Schleswig. Where precisely the boundary 
lies between Danish Schleswig and German Schleswig I do 
not know, but I believe it to be determinable; and if so, 
this would be the proper dividing line between Denmark and 
Germany. (I hope that my mention of the Belgians in my 
last letter, which may have seemed rather slighting, will 
not be taken as ignoring the debt which all Europe owes to 
that valiant and suffering people.) 

I come to my main subject. A statesman of note said 
the other day that if we looked after the war “ after the war ”’ 
might look after itself. That may be a right maxim for a 
soldier or a sailor, but it is not a right maxim for a states- 
man. The problem before our statesmen (and not before 
the statesmen of Great Britain only) is so to frame the con- 
ditions of peace that the grievances of each European nation 
shall be at a minimum, and therefore that wars in the future 
shall be continually growing less probable, and more easily 
averted by peaceful agreements. In effecting such an 
arrangement, our enemies have to be considered as well as 
our friends, for both will be a part of the Europe that is to 
be. The difficulty lies here, that so great is the resentment 
which we and our Allies feel against the conduct of Germany, 
both in bringing on the war and also in the things done 
during the war, that the punishment of Germany seems an 
unavoidable part of any treaty which we, if victorious, can 
sign; and also the conviction that German ways of ruling 
are bad does necessarily affect our belief as to the extent of 
territory over which Germany can safely be suffered to 
exercise rule. 

I do not wish to deny all justice to these considerations, 
but they ought not to be allowed to usurp the whole field 
of view. To begin with the last point, a crude militarism 
has been a characteristic of German Government during the 
last half-century (and to some extent has been so always). 
But though this would be an exceedingly bad omen for the 
future if the Germans won in the present war, the force of 
it will be greatly diminished if the Germans lose, as we hope 
will be the case. The ambition which has been so great a 
stimulus to them of late years will then receive a check ; 
they will no longer have the thought that they are supreme 
among the nations. All experience shows that such a check 
as this has a sobering effect on a nation, unless where it 
arouses vindictiveness and fear; and as by the force of our 
arms we may trust to quell German ambition, so by con- 
siderate conduct towards them we may trust to banish their 
feelings of vindictiveness and fear. Germany has had a 
great though chequered history ; and we must not argue that 
many Germans are with an 
intemperate fury (especially against our own country) 
therefore it will always be so. There have been times in 
the past when Germans have been singularly distinguished 
by sobriety of judgment, and so it may be again; indeed, 
there are such Germans now, though in the tumult of war 
they are not heard. I do not think we need doubt that 
the Germans will learn by experience, as has been the pre- 
rogative of all Christian nations; and if so, the ruling 
faculty, though perverted in them of late, will be restored. 

But then it is said that we cannot leave unpunished the 
crimes of which the Germans have been guilty. Those 
crimes, however, do in a singular degree centre in their 
Government, especially in the military part of it. If we 
and our Allies are completely victorious, it would be a 
serious question whether the Hohenzollerns could be allowed 
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to rule any longer in Germany. It would be premature to 
answer that question here ; but there are some crimes that 
might fairly meet with punishment, as the sinking of the 
“ Lusitania,” and still more some of the crimes committed 
in Belgium, if adequately proved in open court. sut to 
punish a whole nation does arouse resentment; and though 
we may fairly demand of Germany and Austria that they 
chiefly pay for the restoration of the cities which they have 
destroyed, still it would greatly tend to future good feeling 
if every country engaged in the war contributed something 
towards the funds of that rebuilding. 

The statesmen of the Allied nations ought to remember 
that they are building for the whole future history of man- 
kind ; this it is which I have had in view in all these letters. 
I trust that I have not indulged in “ 
Yours, &c., 


vain repetitions.” 


J. R. Mozuiey. 


Headingley. September 24th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—There could hardly be a time or a subject which 
demands a greater degree of clear thinking, just and wise 
judgment, and sympathetic understanding, than the present 
and the subject you have offered for discussion. 

With the unity of aim which, I think, can fairly be 
attributed to all Englishmen—a lasting peace—there is the 
widest diversity of opinion as to the means of attaining it. 
It is variously said that we must not lay down our arms 
until Prussian Militarism is crushed (whatever that means) ; 
until Belgium has regained “all and more than all” she 
lost (whatever that means); until the German people have 
tasted of the bitterness of invasion; until we have occupied 
the territories of the Rhine; until Germany has suffered 
as she has made others suffer. For only by this means will 
Germany learn that she mustn’t strike at the heart of the 
nations of Europe innocent of provocation. For this object 
we must spend six million pounds and a thousand young 
Englishmen a day; France must sacrifice what remains of 
her youth; Russia must prepare and send forth countless 
numbers more of her peasants into the “ orgy of violence ” ; 
Germany must pay the penalty in dead until she gives in, 
beaten and humiliated. Thereafter there will be peace on 
earth and goodwill among men. 

Others—a few—say that this price is too high; that 
there is nothing to be gained by crushing Cermany ; that 
Prussian militarism is already discredited ; that Germany is 
more likely to make war again if she is badly beaten than 
if she is “let off lightly.” 

One has only to glance through the correspondence in 
your last two issues to find evidence of this division of 
opinion, of difference also in the point of view from which 
the question is examined. 
I find myself in profound agreement 
Dickinson when he says: 


For this reason, and for others, 
with Mr. Lowes 
“There is a preliminary question 
still more urgently needing discussion—that of the spirit 
in which the Settlement should be approached.” 

For my own part, I protest emphatically against the 
application of the “she” argument to Germany—or to any 
other community (“She made war on Civilization, she must 
be punished so that she will not do it again’’). 
argument. 


It is a false 
“She did not do anything of the kind, for the 
plain reason that she was never consulted—any more than the 
peoples of France, Russia, and England were ever consulted.’ 
How many people really believe that the great German 
democracy is guilty of rising up to a man and falling upon its 
neighbors in a brutal and selfish conspiracy to dominate 
Europe I do not know, but many speak as if they believed 
it. The truth is that this war, like other wars, was 
manufactured in the Foreign Offices of Europe. The fact that 
the people of Germany believe in order, believe in discipline, 
believe in obedience, believe in the army, and hence obey 
the call to arms, hardly makes them responsible for what has 
happened. 

As Mr. Dickinson has pointed out, it is ridiculous to 
talk of punishing a people who do not think they are guilty. 
It is equally ridiculous to hope for prevention of future war 
by the crushing and humiliation of the country we may 
think chiefly to blame in this war. No; I submit that the 
first essential to insure that the spirit in which we approach 
this question is fair and reasonable, is to rid our minds once 
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and for all of the notion that “naughty boy” treatment, 
and still less the “dangerous criminal”’ treatment, applied 
to Germany, is going to cure Europe of wars. We must do 
more than this. We must earnestly seek to test and adjust 
our angle of vision in order that we may distinguish the 
essential from the inessential. We must not, for example, 
be led away by such desirable suggestions as your correspon- 
dent makes, of replacing ships illegally sunk “ by an equal 
tonnage of the enemy’s own ships.” I submit that if 
European nations are to be saved from complete degradation 
and ruin, any negotiations—no matter what may be their 
specific terms—-must be based on the knowledge that this 
war grew out of a system that was essentially immoral, 
unjust, dishonest, and which, possessing always the latent 
causes of eruption, was a constant menace to the peace of 
Europe. And the guilt of this system rests upon all the 
nations of Europe. We must recognize that a system born 
of distrust and suspicion, backed by colossal armies and 
navies ever ready to be rushed into war, cannot be the 
guardian of European peace. It is the system that is wrong, 
and the system must go. Mr. Dickinson’s suggestion which 
so scandalized your correspondent in last week’s issue, that 
one of the Allies will some day, if the system continues, be 
seeking Germany’s help as an ally, is only too well justified 
by history, and Mr. Earp’s belief in the “union of hearts” 
is surely somewhat naive. 

To come, therefore, to specific proposals, I would 
suggest that the foundations upon which any terms of settle- 
ment which aim at a lasting peace should rest, must include 
a revision of the diplomatic system of Europe, including a 
revision of the actual mechanism of diplomacy by the 
abolition of the whole company of ambassadors—and a 
revision (by limitation and abolition of private enterprise) 
of armaments, which make secret diplomacy doubly 
dangerous. 

For we want at the end of this war, not only a Europe 
in which small nations have been restored, and where 
treaties are respected, but a Europe in which some avenues 
have been opened whereby nations can learn to understand 
each other and to respect and trust each other’s actions.— 
Yours, &c., 

R. E. 

September 25th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Oswald Earp is “at a loss to understand why 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson should quarrel with my proposal that 
Germany be disarmed.” The sentence in my letter, to 
which he refers, runs as follows: ‘“ Let us suppose, what 
some of your correspondents seem to look forward to, that 
it were possible to disarm Germany, the Allies remaining 
armed, and nothing else being done to cure the international 
anarchy.”’ I go on to explain why I “quarrel with”’ this 
solution of the problem; and I do not know why Mr. Earp 
should be “at a loss to understand” my perfectly plain 
words. I can only presume that he did not read my letter, 
or did not think it worth while to understand it. In any 
case, he does not deal with my argument. That way of 
controversy, to use his own words, “will not help.’’— 
Yours, &c., 

G. Lowes Dickinson. 
September 27th, 1916. 


‘“ENTENTE CORDIALE.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Simr,—Mr. Fisher Unwin is inexact in saying in your 
issue of September 23rd, with reference to the Anglo-French 
treaty of 1860: “I am inclined to think that was the first 
time when the phrase ‘Entente Cordiale’ was used in con- 
nection with the relations between ourselves and France.”’ 
According to Littré, this locution first occurred in the 
address of Louis Philippe to the Chamber of Deputies in 
1840. Subsequently, from being employed in a diplomatic 
sense, it became a familiar formula of literary French. See 
“Notes and Queries’ for March 7th, 1908, p. 194.—Yours, 
&e., 

N. W. Hitt. 

September 28th, 1916. 
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THE CASE OF MR. CANNAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your correspondents, Mr. Goole and Mr. Walpole, 
have found implications in my letter as to which I must 
protest my innocence. 

Mr. Goole seems to think that any concern for the 
individual implies a complete disregard to the State. 
Presumably, he will maintain the converse proposition, that 
concern for the State involves complete disregard of the 
individual. Either proposition seems to me to lead away 
from good sense and effective organization, and in the present 
case the problem is rather remote from the immediate issue, 
as the State has made proper provision for the individual 
conscience, which provision the machinery of the State has 
done its best to nullify. Protest against that nullification 
was my sole purpose in writing to you, and having recorded 
my protest I do not wish to add to it. 

Mr. Hugh Walpole’s protest against my protest is more 
difficult to answer, because he raises personal questions, 
which are irrelevant. I am sorry if any words of mine should 
have tarnished for him his golden memories of his friends. 
I-did not claim for myself or for other conscientious objec- 
tors a monopoly of spiritual impulse. Such an idea, either 
in defence or accusation, could only dwell in a strangely- 
ingenuous mind, or in a mind obscured by the emotional 
confusion engendered by the war. Sympathy with the 
Conscientious Objectors does not detract in any way from the 
heroism of those who have fallen. They did what they 
believed, and deserve all honor, which they receive in full 
measure. The Conscientious Objectors are doing just as 
simply and just as bravely what they believe, and they 
deserve all honor; instead of which they receive injustice, 
execration, brutal and illegal punishment and incarceration. 
Mr. Walpole’s friends believe that a military victory is 
possible. My friends believe that + moral victory is 
necessary. Between the two there should be no acrimony, 
for in times like these sincerity and devotion are more than 
ever precious, and should be most jealously preserved. 
Parliament did its best to preserve them, and in doing so 
Parliament certainly cast no slur upon the heroic dead, to 
whom every man now alive owes this simple résponsibility, 
to preserve liberty and tolerance, and to keep the world 
decent. How can that be if we who are alive regard each 
other with eyes of suspicion and accuse each other of 
infidelity in thought or deed to the dead? It is in their name 
that the war continues, and it is in their name that many 
refuse to assist in the continuance of the war. Which is 
right and which is wrong it is not for man to decide. Both 
do what they must, and more cannot be asked of any man. 
—Yours, &c., 

GILBERT CANNAN. 

The Mill House, Cholesbury, Tring, Herts. 

September 28th, 1916 


“OUR EMPTY CHURCHES.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The writer of your interesting article on the above 
subject would do your readers further service if he would 
develop the contents of his last paragraph a little. What 
“sanctities’’ does he want the churches to supply and 
recognize? And does he think, as the result of his evident 
study of the matter, that the “spirit of hostility and con- 
tempt for the clergy,’”’ which he discerns in “ many educated, 
moral, and religious men,”’ is justified ? 

He is, I think, hitting the nail on the head when he 
speaks of the modern man as finding religious formule and 
religious observance uninteresting largely because “he is 
more intolerant of boredom than his father was; and he is 
very much more easily bored.’’ This is a morbid symptom 
with which Church authorities cannot by themselves be 
expected to deal. It means that the luxury and the labor- 
saving elements in modern life have made the effort required 
for abstract thought and emotion almost intolerable. It 
means that a palate vitiated by problem novels finds no 
savor in sermons, It means that the effect of the rush 
and scramble of modern work and play on the nerves makes 
the quietude of a service, conducted according to the Prayer 
Book, without any great accompaniment of music and ritual, 
exasperating. Perhaps the war and its consequences may 
help to bring about a change for the better. 
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On the other hand, I doubt whether much of the 
explanation of empty churches is to be found in a concentra- 
tion by the clergy upon “the Ornaments rubric, the 
Athanasian creed, the Apostolical succession, or the Chal- 
cedonian Theology.’’ One does not find, if one endeavors 
to be impartial, that it is exclusively, or especially, the 
churches wherein a stiff, high orthodoxy dominates the 
atmosphere, that are ill-attended. Nor is there such 
evidence, as one would desire, of a large, effective demand 
for preachers who are also well-read and -liberal thinkers. 

Prayer Book reform is very much overdue. We need 
to purge our services of anachronisms and vain repetitions, 
and the appointed series of Old Testament lessons needs to 
be thoroughly changed. 

But we have to admit, I think, that no explanation of 
our empty churches is complete without a reference to the 
widespread, largely inarticulate, materialism of our day. 
It is a bequest from the nineteenth century, and may be 
diminishing. But it is certainly responsible for much of 
the modern desertion of church and chapel in favor of 
motor-car, golf links, cinema, &c., &c. Perhaps in regard 
to this the 


also 


war and its consequences may make a 
difference. The current experience of the nation must stir 
the least sensitive spirit, one would suppose, to ponder 
again the great fundamental affirmations of Faith.— 


Yours, &c., 
REGINALD J. FLETCHER. 


London. September 25th, 1916. 


A.V. AND R.V. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—Perhaps your Reviewer will allow one who has 
read his “World of Books” with pleasure for a long time 
past to say a few words on behalf of the Revised Version, 
which is assailed with such vehemence in your current issue. 
Your Reviewer, in his attack on the scholars who compiled 
the R.V., has borrowed the normal phrases of the Press 
usually applied to the enemy. Learned divines like Dr. 
Hort and Canon Sanday are described as “pirates,” 
“children of Attila,” and so on; there is a general air of 
“Gott strafe the ‘incompetent scholiasts’ of the R.V.” 

But, after all, the real question is, What do we want in a 
New Testament translation—time-honored mistakes and mis- 
renderings in exquisite English, or a correct version of the 
best text available? There are a number of words, phrases, 
and sentences in the Greek Text of the A.V. which have 
no more right to a place in the New Testament than to one 
in the Koran or the Book of Mormon. “ Peace on earth, 
goodwill to men”’ is a beautiful text—the public repetition 
of which to-day may almost expose one to the penalties of 
the Defence of the Realm Act; but it is practically certain 
that the author of the Third Gospel never wrote the Greek 
of which these famous words are a fine translation. 

In every one of the instances cited by the Reviewer there 
is a real, if sometimes slight, improvement in accuracy of 
translation; and, after all, “clanging” and “ unrighteous- 
ness” are just as good English as “tinkling” and 
“iniquity.”’ The attack made on the “ pedantic substitution ” 
of “mirror” for “glass” in I. Cor., 13: 12, is especially 
futile. The Greek words 8i éodmrpov éy aiviypat: can only 
mean “through a mirror in a riddle.”” Your Reviewer's 
gibe, “‘Through a mirror darkly’—think of it!” is 
meaningless, for the whole point of the metaphor is lost in 
the A.V. St. Paul is almost certainly referring to the 
karomtpopavreia or “ mirror-gazing’’ described by Pausanias 
and others, a practice widely prevalent in the ancient and 
not unknown in the modern world. The curious and 
enigmatic pictures which can be seen by a considerable per- 
centage of persons after visual concentration on a polished 
surface—such as crystal, or a glass globe filled with water, 
or, in Egypt, a pool of ink—are contrasted in the Pauline 
metaphor with that clear vision “face to face’’ which will 
ultimately be vouchsafed us.—Yours, &c., 


E. N. Bennett (Capt.) 
(Late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford). 
Bath Club, W. September 17th, 1916. 


[Captain Bennett rather mistakes my attitude. I was 
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not attacking the Revised Version on its textual or 
theological accuracy to the originals—but simply as 
literature. As literature, what honest man of letters is 


there who will not endorse my offensive? As literature, how 
is the prosecution to be modified? I confess that Captain 
Bennett's defence of “through a mirror darkly”’ leaves me 
cold. The old people unquestionably used “glass” in the 
sense of “ mirror,’’ and even if they did not, I get a great 
deal more pleasure and feeling out of “through a glass 
darkly” than the cacophony Captain Bennett defends, 
whatever its elaborate past. 
and “ unrighteousness ” 
“iniquity.” 
context. 


Again, he finds “ clanging’ 
as good English as “ tinkling” and 
So they may be—but certainly not in their 
From the point of view of literary beauty, what 
sound ear will accept the substitution of “ clanging cymbal’ 
for “tinkling cymbal”? And if the Revised Version shows 
an improvement in “accuracy of translation,’ it hardly 
shows to the same advantage in accuracy of meaning, which, 
after all, shoud be the purpose of translations. On the 
same we shall have stalwarts defending 
Langhorne’s as against North’s translation of Plutarch, on 
the score that the latter was derived from Amiot and not 
from the Greek. To illustrate my point, I repeat the 
passage :—A.V. : ejoiceth not in iniquitie, but rejoiceth 
in the trueth.”” R.V. : “ Rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but 
rejoiceth with the truth.” In harmony and lucidity of 
phrase, who will give a straw for the “ Revised Version ” ?— 
THe Writer or “THE Wortp or Books.’’| 


analogy, soon 





poetry. 


THE THREE LADS. 
Down the road rides a German lad, 
Into the distance grey ; 
Straight towards the north as a bullet flies, 
The dusky north, with its cold, sad skies ; 
But the song that he sings is merry and glad, 
For he’s off to the war and away. 
“Then hey! for our righteous king! ’’ (he cries) 
“ And the good old God in his good old skies ! 
And ho! for love and a pair of blue eyes,- 
For I’m off to the war and away!” 


Down the road rides a Russian lad, 
Into the distance grey. 
Out towards the glare of the steppes he spurs, 
And he hears the wolves in the southern firs ; 
But the song that he sings is blithe and glad, 
For he’s off to the war and away. 
“ Then hey! for our noble tzar!’’ (he cries) 
“And liberty that never dies! 
And ho! for love and a pair of blue eyes,— 
For I’m off to the war and away! ” 


Down the road rides an English lad, 
Into the distance grey. 
Through the murk and fog of the river's breath 
Through the dank, dark night he rides to his death ; 
But the song that he sings is gay and glad, 
For he’s off to the war and away. 
“Then hey! for our honest king! ’’ (he cries) 
“ And hey! for truth, and down with lies! 
And ho! for love and a pair of blue eyes, 
For I’m off to the war and away! ”’ 


ELIzABETH CHANDLER FoRMAN 
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Tur “ Nation’ Orrice, Taurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
‘‘With Americans of Past and Present Days.” By J. J. 
Jusserand. (Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 


“ Memories.””, By Edward Clodd. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 
“Organic to Human, Psychological and Sociological.” By 
~ Henry Maudsley. (Macmillan. 12s. net.) 
*‘ Sadoleto on Education: A Translation of the De Pueris Recte 
Instituendis.’”’ By E. T. Champagnac and K. Forbes. 
(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Soldier and Dramatist: Being the Letters of Harry Chapin.”’ 
(Lane. 5s. net.) 

The Love-Poems of Emile Verhaeren.’ 
Flint. (Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘Mr. Britling Sees it Through.” By H. G. Wells. (Cassell. 6s.) 

“Olga Bardell.’’ By Stacy Aumonier. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 


* * * 


Translated by F. S. 


A rererence to George Lillo in Tue Nation a fort- 
night ago has put my nose to the bookish trail this week. 
For Lillo, I boldly declare, is the only great dramatist of 
our literature who still remains a suppliant to fame. Fate, 
accident, occasion, forgetfulness have ‘‘ covered all’’ his 
literary deeds “ with those two narrow words, hie jacet.’’ His 
life need concern us little. He was born in 1693, and carried 
on the business of a respectable jeweller in Moorfields until 
his death in 1739. Before the publication of his collected 
works in the middle of the century, the only and very 
defective account of him was in Colley Cibber’s “ Lives.”’ 
The “Life” in the collected edition adds little to Cibber, 
except to deny the legend of his death in extreme penury. 
Another edition of his plays was published in 1810, but that 
was the terminus at which he has stopped ever since. No 
criticism of him (except the briefest of notes in encyclopedias 
and their kind) has ever been attempted. His only pyramid 
is a mound of invidious dust. 

¥ * - 


Grorce Litto (Chambers calls him ‘‘ William ’’) wrote 
eight plays in all. “ Silvia” is an extremely stilted imitation 
of the “Beggar's Opera,’’ which Lillo calls “a Pastoral 
Burlesque Serio-Comic Opera,” and I a “ Fustiano-Opera- 
Bouffe.” The 
Tamberlaine in the heroic drama of the Restoration style. 
“The Christian Hero ” is—‘ the Christian Hero,’’ worse even 
than Rowe. ‘“ Marina” is a lugubrious attempt to re-write 
rot any further than the first ten 


‘ 
o 


‘Life of Scanderbeg” is an adaptation of 


“ Pericles,” and I never 
lines of “* Elmerick.” 
* 4 ” 

THERE remain three survivors, which Fielding thought 
so well of, that he put ‘‘ The Fatal Curiosity’’ on the 
Haymarket in 1736, when he was manager of it. It is not 
the only instance of his discernment, but it is surely the 
most remarkable. For the exciting thing about ‘‘ George 
Barnwell,” “Arden of Feversham,” and “The Fatal 
Curiosity ’’ is that they no more belong to the eighteenth 
century than did Blake’s ‘‘ Songs of Innocence.’’ And 
Lillo, remember, did not come at the tired end of a period. 
Surely, to say the least, it is one of the “ curiosities of 
literature’’ that a comfortable jeweller, revolving in the 
hub of an epoch, rolling sedately and deliberately many, 
many leagues from the Renaissance, should have written 
three tragedies which literally cannot be distinguished from 
the Elizabethan drama. ‘‘ Arden of Feversham”’ is the 
strangest instance of this. The anonymous old play (pub- 
lished in 1592) was attributed to Shakespeare, and Goethe, 
with his usual complacence, adjudicated it to Shakespeare’s 
youth. I cannot think that he had ever read it, because its 
obvious characteristic is a maturity of style, passion, and 
dramatic insight, totally unlike Shakespeare’s earlier 
experiments. 

* * # 

Ar any rate, what Lillo did was to re-cast the old 
“ Arden,” retaining the characters (even to their names), the 
plot, and, in numerous instances, almost an identity of 
phrase. And I defy any but the most completely equipped 
expert to tell by internal evidence which was written in 1592 





and which in 1736. There are differences, but only of 
structure and psychology. So far as construction is concerned, 
Lillo’s is the better play. The old “ Arden.” like many 
of its brethren, is a play of sporadic magnificence in poetic 
intensity, wealth of diction, and human intuition; Lillo’s 
Arden is less brilliant, better balanced, more closely knit 
and unified. And, in defiecting the psychology of Alice 
Arden, who in the old play conspires with Mosby to murder 
her husband, Lillo has made one striking improvement. He 
causes Arden’s goodness of heart to make Alicia ashamed 
of her intrigue with Mosby, and, in a scene of great and 
quiet beauty, to become reconciled with her husband. But 
he keeps her character weak and vacillating as from the 
beginning. When Mosby and his bravoes break in and 
murder Arden, her initiative is paralyzed. And this more 
dramatic treatment both complicates and intensifies the 
emotional reaction of Alicia after her husband’s death. 
The parallel of Alicia, in the Elizabethan drama, is, in fact, 
Mrs. Frankford in Heywood’s (the “ prose Shakespeare” of 
the age, as Lamb calls him), ‘‘A Woman Killed with 
Kindness.”’ 
* * * 

“ GEORGE BaRNWELL,”’ which, it is said, drew more tears 
from the audience than all “the rant of ‘ Alexander the 
Great,’’’ is not so fine a dramatic achievement as the other 
two. It is written in a heavyish prose which (an important 
point) veils blank verse, and exhibits only one figure of 
large interest—a figure of perverted greatness exactly in the 
lofty, generous manner of the Elizabethan super-egoist. That 
figure is Millwood, the woman, the giantess who twists 
Barnwell to her will and tempts him to his utter ruin. There 
is a wonderful scene where Millwood turns upon her 
pursuers, and burns their hypocrisy and pretentiousness 
in words like red-hot coals. In that scene she is transformed 
from a common adventuress to a tragic conception of heroic 
proportions. 3ut Lillo’s dramatic apogee is “ The Fatal 
Curiosity,” in which old Wilmot and Agnes, his wife, driven 
to the breaking-point of misery and destitution, murder the 
rich stranger who sleeps under their roof, unknowing that 
he is their son. It is a terrific piece of work, of such cumula- 
tive tragic poignancy that it bursts upon the reader more 
like a typhoon than a play. But a managed, a directed, a 
controlled typhoon. And, peering through the almost tangible 
darkness than envelops it, one is aware of a high and 
subtle quality of technical workmanship. The divergent 
motives of Agnes and Old Wilmot are finely contrasted. 
Agnes is at odds with her environment, personally and on 
behalf of her husband; Old Wilmot’s passion is abstract 
he is at odds with the universe. How true a reading of the 
masculine. and feminine attitude! Crabb Robinson, who 
saw Mrs. Siddons play Agnes in 1797, tells us that he 
became so hysterical that he was all but tu‘ned out of the 
theatre, in the idea that he was laughing by intention. I can 
well believe him. Here are two passages. When Old 
Wilmot first hears that he has killed his son :— 

‘** Prithee, peace ; 
The miserable damn’d suspend their howling, 
And the swift orbs are fixt in deep attention.’’ 
When he has realized the full discovery :— 


‘* Compute the sands that bound the spacious ocean, 
And swell their number with a single grain ; 


Increase the noise of thunder with thy voice ; 

Or when the raging wind lays nature waste, 

Assist the tempest with thy feeble breath ; 

Add water to the sea and fire to Etna, 

But name not thy faint sorrow with the anguish 

Of a curst wretch who only hopes for this [stabbing 

himself) 

To change the scene, but not relieve his pain.’’ 
Bears that or bears it not the capacious Elizabethan stamp? 
’ 7 * 7 

For Lillo is not like the Elizabethans in their somewhat 

rancid taste for domestic crime, alone. And, of course, there 
are other differences. He does not possess their romantic 
feeling or turn for figurative expression. But the texture 
and cadence of their blank verse are his: their power of 
extracting full-blooded and passionate speech out of a good 
or bad situation is his. Lillo is sometimes Byronic ; so were 
the Elizabethans. He possesses their throb, their volcanic 
energy, their amplitude and bravery. I do not think I 
should be far wrong in knighting him the Heywood of his 
age. 
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MR. WELLS’S BRITLING. 


‘Mr. Britling Sees It Through.” By H.G. Writs. (Cassell. 
6s. ) 
“THE morning service was over,” says the curate in “ The 
War of the Worlds.’’ “I was walking through the roads to 
clear my brain for the afternoon, and then—tire, earthquake, 
death! As if it were Sodom and Gomorrah! All our 
work undone.”’ No writer has possessed so completely as 
Mr. Wells the power of estimating the coming of catastrophe 
into the settled, orderly life of civilized Society. The 
“Martians” wipe out with heat-ray and poisonous dust the 
established sanctities of Surbiton and Shepperton and Sutton. 
The “ War in the Air” catches up into its cosmic collapse 
a genial, trivial young Cockney, who is singing at a south 
country seaside resort “What price hairpins now?” A 
little time ago Mr. Wells was supposed to be turning his 
attention to the effect of the coming war (as incredible as 
the arrival of the “ Martians ”’ or the despatch of the German 
air fleet across the Atlantic) upon an orderly existence in 
England, to whom battle, murder, and sudden death were 


things remote. And here, for a moment, one thinks 
he has done it. How satisfying the picture of 


“ Matching’s Easy ’’ before the “deluge.’’ How cleverly the 
coming of that deluge is narrated: the cloud “no bigger 
than a man’s hand” arising in the East; its growth, its 
sudden menaces, its filling of the whole sky, until it blots 
out the sun and moon and kindly stars! How brilliant the 
psychological study of the effect of this testing and challenge 
of blood and fire on the young men and the old, the 
women and children, and the middle-aged inefficient. 
One is inclined to applaud the constructive imagination 
which could thus read into the securities of the present the 
effect on various minds of sudden upheaval of all accepted 
ways. And then one realizes (as with a kind of mental jerk), 
“This is not how war might come to Matching’s Easy; this 
is how war did come to Matching’s Easy. The incredible 
did happen, and this is how it happened, and how it is 
happening all around us to-day; as amid the madness of 
mankind those who look out at the windows be-darkened, 
and men experience the actual coming of the twilight of the 
gods.”’ 

“Mr. Britling Sees it Through” is not a photograph 
but a picture. There is art in the selection and presentation 
of material. But it is a picture true to life, and hence a 
picture of permanent value. One can conceive this 
work read hundreds of years to come by generations (one 
may desperately hope) to whom this madness is but a record 
of things remote and impossible, as presenting, more 
accurately than any formal history, a vision of what war 
actually meant, in the smashing to pieces of the settled life 
of man. “ Matching’s Easy ”’ in rural Essex presents no such 
orgy of waste and luxury as Mr. Wells has presented in his 
“Tono Bungay,’ which will stand also as a picture of 
certain phases of early twentieth-century civilization before 
the end came. Its inhabitants are for the most part simple, 
hard-working people, delighting in simple pleasures, doing 
harm, as it appears, to no man. ‘It is an extraordinarily 
attractive English countryside that Mr. Direck, the 
peripatetic American, finds himself investigating in the late 
July of 1914. Mr. Britling is inclined to over-talk, to lay 
down the law too dogmatically, to denounce, partly under the 
effects of liver and nerve strain, the follies of the rulers of 
his nation, and the stupidities of a system which never 
changes. And the background of his eight love affairs 
stimulated (after the death of his first wife) by “an 
obstinate persuasion that somewhere in the world, from some 
human being, it was still possible to find the utmost satisfac- 
tion for every need and craving,” is a little tiresome and 
absurd. But there is jolly adventure in the attempts to 
drive the “lill’ old car” through the roundabout roads of 
Essex. There is the exhilaration of healthy exercise in the 
vigorous compulsory Sunday hockey. There is pleasant 
everyday experience in the rejoicing of the children, the 
solemnity and affection of the young German tutor, the 
“dressing up” for dinner, the dancing in the converted 
barn, food and drink, and all the happy, trivial experience 





of a life organized on a modest scale for happiness and 
repose. And the whole is set inthe glories of high summer 
in rural England, with the rose garden and the ripening 
corn, the fields quiet in the heat of noonday, and the long, 
level distances under the harvest moon. Nothing had 
changed ; nothing could change. The cry of the great cities 
was remote and apart; even the absorption of the London 
visitors and great ladies of the great house near by with the 
“Ulster problem ”’ seemed like the chatter of children—if, 
possibly, of children playing with fire. Suddenly the sky 
fell, the earth opened ; all these tranquillities and enjoyments 
became a thing of the past; and, as if intelligent ordering 
of human affairs had suddenly broken and a madman had 
taken control, there rained upon Matching’s Easy “fire, 
earthquake, and death.” 

Mr. Britling, who ‘‘ sees it through,’’ is an exceedingly 
intimate and transparent personality. Mr. Wells here, as 
elsewhere, has essayed and attained sincerity. At the 
beginning he is arguing to the American inquirer that ‘‘ the 
inevitable European War’’ was the dream of a madman: 
that the European War would never come. When this 
dream becomes real, he will still argue that it is but a jolt 
or jar upon civilized progress: that it will be over by 
Christmas, or perhaps by the following May; and then 
Matching’s Easy would return to its _ intelligence 
and its quiet. Gradually, however, the earth begins to 
shake under his feet. Great cracks and fissures open, 
revealing the central fires. Tidings of incredible happenings 
are brought over from Belgium and Northern France. A 
miscellany of ‘‘ refugees,’’ more or less desirable, but all 
challenging the accepted security, is flung amongst 
the villages of Northern Essex. A Zeppelin rains bombs 
upon neighboring seaside towns, and kills an old woman in 
a hospital there. The young men, full of promise and of 
pride, silently vanish one after the other. Letters of 
brilliant criticism come into Mr. Britling’s home from 
Hugh Britling, his eldest son, examining with sharp and 
lucid intellect, the chaotic creation of the new Armies. 
Letters of brilliant appreciation, also, come from Hugh as 
he passes oversea with the new Armies into the European 
battlefield. Then the letters suddenly stop. Hugh has 
been killed by a casual bullet. It is like the sudden shutting 
of a door. Mr. Britling roams like a wild beast deprived 
of its young through the lanes and fields of Matching’s 
Easy, under the moonlight’s challenging indifference, 
through a Universe in which at first he is inclined to accept 
the verdict that “ as for God—either there is no God or He 
is an idiot. He is a slobbering idiot. He is like some idiot 
who pulls off the wings of flies.’’ But all the misery of loss 
and longing brings home a conviction which the days of 
comfort had failed to make clear. There is a meaning in it 
all, and a purpose, and a God who, working amid the dark- 
ness and through alien forces, ‘will ultimately emerge 
triumphant. ‘‘ Religion is the first thing and the last thing, 
and until a man has found God and been found by God, he 
begins at no beginning, he works to no end. . . . God 
who fights through men against Blind Force and Night and 
Non-Existence, who is the end, who is the meaning. He is 
the only King.” And the end is some kind of content ; with 
Mr. Britling writing about Him through the night, until 
“wave after wave of warmth and light came sweeping before 
the sunrise across the world of Matching’s Easy. It was as 
if there was nothing but morning and sunrise in the world.” 

Before this synthesis has been attained, Mr. Britling 
has been traversing deep waters ; and much of his experience, 
here articulate, is the common experience of the whole 
generation of middle-aged “lookers-on’’ as they beheld, 
with a kind of amazement and impotent disgust, the 
spreading of the conflagration. In speech and thought he 
rehearses, often with passionate reiteration, his protest 
against the muddle and confusion of it all. In style familiar 
to readers of Mr. Wells’s pre-war writings, he denounces 
inefficiency in high places, refusal to face facts, softness and 
‘* fat ’? where clear strength is desirable, and all the natural 
products of a society which has set itself only to settle down 
in the world and have a good time. But when the personal 
challenge comes to him, he finds a similar softness, 
inefficiency, and futility. Mr. Britling, with bristling 
moustache, hair, and eye-brows, with ‘ flaming freckled 
face’’ and stature “ unusually short,’’ well over military 
age, and always engaged with traffic in words, joins that 
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pitiable mob of stoutish ageing men who, at the opening of 
the war, haunted the War Office and all Government 
Departments, convinced that their services can be of use to 
the nation: angry that the nation cannot immediately find 
adequate outlet for their energies at ‘‘ war work.’’ He finds 
—as so many others found—that the utmost direct ‘ use ”’ 
he can be is to potter about as a Special Constable, or an 
amateur “Volunteer,” “with a brassard,” unnecessarily 
guarding waterworks, electric light or drainage supply. He 
is outraged by the new experience of the old planning 
to send the young: to death: the old who themselves 
can but stand aside, useless, wailing over the loss of all that 
have hope and promise of better things. “ Massacres of 
boys,’”’ he writes to the bereaved parents of his German 
tutor, who is captured in some negligible battle in the 
Carpathians, and dies in a Russian prison. “ Massacres of 
boys.’’ That, indeed, is the essence of modern war. The 
killing off the young :— 

“It is the destruction of the human inheritance, it is 
the spending of all the life and material of the future upon 
present-day hate and greed. Fools and knaves, politicians, 
tricksters, and those who trade on the suspicions and 
thoughtless, generous angers of men, make ware; the 
indolence and modesty of the mass of men permit them. 
Are you and I to suffer such things until the whole fabric 
of our civilization that has been so slowly and laboriously 
built up is altogether destroyed? ”’ 

Again the whole foundation of his being is disturbed by the 
outrage and useless slaughter, destruction seemingly 
for the mere sake of delight in suffering, of no military 
value, inflicted by the most completely “civilized” and 
organized state in Christendom : the most complete in social 
organization, in educational facility, in devotion to the 
Fatherland. He is compelled to contrast this conception 
of “human fiends” by his actual knowledge of Heinrich, the 
Prussian tutor, with his orderly, affectionate, romantic 
mind, his taming of Bill, the squirrel, his devotion to the 
village publican’s daughter, seen under the poetical disguise 
of “ Marguerite.” At first, under the influence of immediate 
experiences of Zeppelin outrages, he is raging at his 
enemies as “devils,” “Devils! Devilish fools rather. 
Cruel blockheads. Apes with all science in their heads. 
My God! But we will teach them a lesson yet.” Later he 
sees them all—outragers alike and outraged—pitiful and 
grotesque, a prey to blind forces of madness and vileness 
let loose in the world ; he can pray, “ Forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” The vision of the immediate 
future is black and dun; the hope must be for far 
generations to come. Only the world cannot be quite 
intolerable, so long as that hope may be cherished to the 
end :— 

‘‘ His mind could make no further steps. It had worked 
for its spell. His rage had ebbed away now altogether. His 
despair was no longer infinite. But the world was dark and 
dreadful still. It seemed none the less dark because at the 
end there was a gleam of light. It was a gleam of light far 
beyond the limits of his own life, far beyond the life of his 
son. It had no balm for these sufferings. Between it and 
himself stretched the weary generations still to come, 
generations of bickering and accusation, greed and faint- 
heartedness, the half-truth and the hasty blow. And all 
those years would be full of pitiful —— such pitiful things 
as the blackened ruins in the town behind, the little grey- 
faced corpses, the lives torn and wasted, the hopes 
extinguished and the gladness gone. . Ps 

So it is a defiant hope that Mr. Wells proclaims amid all 
his picture of physical and mental chaos, in the blind 
barbarism of war. No man can read such a sincere con- 
fession of a mind extraordinarily sensitive to the feeling of 
its age and people without realizing in renewed degree the 
greatness of the tragedy which has come upon humanity, and 
the necessity for renewed and common effort to ensure, if 
it be possible, that such a tragedy shall never come again. 





TWO BELGIANS. 


“The Love Poems of Emile Verhaeren.” Translated by 
F.S,Furnr. (Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘New Belgian Poems.” By Emite CAMMAERTS. Translated 
by TITA BRAND-CAMMAERTS. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 


WnuetHer Belgium possesses a first-rate or secondary 
literature will have to be decided after the war, when the 





harvest of lives as well as letters is reaped. At present it 
is almost impossible to come to a fair estimate. M. 
Maeterlinck is being, and will be, subjected to far more 
rigorous tests of criticism than was his fortune in the vernal 
days of our enthusiasm for him; the greater work of M. 
Verhaeren is of such extraordinarily unequal quality that 
one must view him in his finished achievement rather than 
in patches, and M. Cammaerts’s contributions to genuine 
literature is, so far, so minute, unostentatious, and confined 
within little clipped hedges, that one might as well cast 
an exquisitely-fashioned paper-boat into the broad stream of 
a national tendency. 

M. Verhaeren does not clear the critical air any better 
in this volume of translated love poems. Mr. Flint, the 
translator, gives us no indication of the dates of the poems, 
nor (an important point) in what metres they were written. 
We simply have to trust to his prose version. Nor do the 
poems throw much light upon M. Verhaeren’s intellectual 
bias or poetic attitude. The hard, concrete, violent 
methods which have borne a crop of bold, fiery, and 
masculine verse as well as a fair number of execrable tares, 
have been discarded for a set of vague, abstract, deliberately 
misted impressions, which, with all their beauty, do not 
impress M. Verhaeren’s individual poetic quality upon us. 
He seems to be working under a constraint, binding his 
strong limbs in a soft fabric woven by himself, but 
associated a little too readily in our minds with the distaff of 
Omphale. Here are two illustrations :— 


“At the time when I had long euffered and the hours 
were snares to me, you appeared to me as the welcoming 
light that shines from the windows on the snow in the 
depths of winter evenings. The brightness of your hospit- 
able soul touched my heart lightly without wounding it, 
like a hand of tranquil warmth. 

“Then came a holy trust, and an open heart, and 
affection, and the union at last of our two loving hands, 
one evening of clear understanding and of gentle calm. 

‘Since then, although summer has followed frost both 
in ourselves and beneath the sky, whose eternal flames 
deck with gold all the paths of our thoughts ; 

“ And although our love has become an immense flower, 
springing from proud desire, that ever begins anew within 
our heart, to grow yet better, 

**T still look back at the small light that was sweet to 
me, the first.’’ 


A gentle, quietist, almost resigned tone very unlike the 
muscular M. Verhaeren. Another, of a rather firmer, more 
ardent poetic desire : — 


‘Come with slow steps and sit near the garden-bed, 
whose flowers of tranquil light are shut by evening; let the 
great night filter through you: we are too happy for our 
prayer to be disturbed by its sea of dread. 

“ Above, the pure crystal of the stars is lit up; behold 
the firmament clearer and more translucent than a blue 
pond or the stained-glasa window in an apse; and then 
behold heaven gazes through. 

“‘ The thousand voices of the vast mystery speak through 
you; the thousand laws of all nature are in movement about 
you; the silver bows of the invisible take your soul and its 
fervor for target, 

“But you are not afraid, oh! simple heart, you are 
not afraid, since your faith is that the whole earth works 
in harmony with that love that brought forth in you life and 
its mystery. 

“Clasp then your hands tranquilly, and adore gently; 
a great counsel of purity floats like a strange dawn beneath 
the midnights of the firmament.”’ 


It would be a crude injustice to a poet who has “ writ 
large’ on the pages of letters to treat these poems cavalierly. 
It would also be a mistake to take them too seriously, Con- 
densed, passionate, fiercely intellectualized, balanced and 
realized poems of love, they are not. They have a pictorial, 
almost a narrative savor. An almost casual drift of tranquil 
images permeates them, seldom if never the married 
symbols of a hardly-won abstract conception. As a whole, 
they represent ‘an ideal of simplicity and sincerity, 
approached through rather devious and leisurely paths. 
They are akin to an emendation the present reviewer once 
heard: “A thing of beauty is a toy for ever’’—a recreation 
rather than an intense devotion of workmanship. We are 
glad that Mr. Flint has not attempted to translate the 
poems into free verse. The sequence of images would have 
suited them only too well, and this fluidity does not matter 
so much in downright prose. But the inversions and 
transpositions which Mr. Flint too frequently employs do 
matter. As that true humanist, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
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points out in his book “On the Art of Writing,” prose has 
its rhythm no less than verse. But they belong to different 
provinces, and it is well to keep on the right side of the 
frontier. Now take this :— 

“ And you said to me again: ‘ Bonds loosen always, and 
life is so full, and what matters if the chain is golden that 
ties to the same ring in port our two human barques?’”’ 

That is applying the inversions natural, inevitable, and 
proper to verse—to prose, and a clumsy business it is. In free 
verse you modify verse-forms with the forms of prose, in 
“ poetic prose,’ you modify the forms of prose with those of 
verse. And it is certainly a counsel of prudence for all 
but the surest writers not to wander in the debateable land 
between the two territories. 

This new volume of M. Cammaerts’s is disappointing. The 
poems (nearly all patriotic) are apt to be rhetorical, and 
rhetoric is the very last thing that suits the delicate, 
familiar, intimate, and graceful talent of this poet of the 
“Little School.” We look in vain for the tender and 
fanciful melodies of ‘“ Belgian Poems ”’ :— 

“Nous venous du bout du monde 

Cline-clane dans la neige, cline-claue dans le froid; 
Suivant depuis toujours l’étoile vagabonde, 
Et nous avons faim de toi. 


‘*Une croupe, puis un cou, puis une tcte, un chameau, 
Deux chameaux, trois chameaux, ont franchi les collines, 
Et dane la neige, se perd, au trot, au trot, 
Le tintement lointain des sonnettes crystallines. 
The best poem of the present volume is “ L’Attente.” These 
are two stanzas :— 
‘‘Ne m’offre pas de vin, mon frére, 
Ne m’offre pas de pain ; 
Je n’ai plus soif, je n’ai plus faim, 
—Attends et espere. 
**J’ai mis ma vie, au fond de mon cceur, 
J’ai mis ma foi au fond de mon verre ; 
Je ne veux rien perdre de ma douleur 
—Attends et espére.”’ 
He possesses a charming spontaneity, but not the concrete, 
positive appeal, the sharp and lucid observation of his little 
cameos cut from the trees, flowers, fields, and fireside of 
his narrow and enclosed but neat and homely poetic 
terrain. Mme. Cammaerts aspires to give “a rhythmic 
rendering of the French verse.”” As a matter of fact, her 
version is almost invariably flat and literal. But it has not 
always the corresponding virtues of accuracy. “ Rectifier, 
—*To right your 
craft with steady hand”; “Sur l’enclume méme de la Mort 
—‘On Death’s grim anvil”; “Fils de fer’’—‘ Tangled 
wires”; “Un pieux recueillement”—‘“ Holy thoughts ”’ ; 
“ Fantoche, vantard, bravache”’—‘ Mad and foolish boaster.” 
If Mme. Cammaerts had kept to a literal and pedestrian 
translation, without further ambition, she would be 
justified of her purpose, whether we agreed with her or not. 
But when this faithfulness, blended with ornamental and 
irrelevant clichés, actually perverts the meaning of the 
original, we have a very good right to fall out with her. 


d’une main sure, cette supreme culbute” 
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AIR. 


By CLARENCE WIN- 


Just ten years ago Mr. Filson Young, on the first page of 
what is now standard biography of 
Columbus, pictured a man standing on the sea shore and 
looking out upon the ocean and up into the great arch of the 
sky. The solid earth was familiar to him, he said, the sea 
open to his adventurous voyages, but as for the air, “that 
impalpable element 


recognized as a 


must be for ever unattainable by 
him.” At the time this was the opinion of the majority of 
men. Only a few enthusiasts believed in the possibility 
of the flying machine, er even of the dirigible balloon. Yet 
the great revolution had already begun. 
Langley and the Lilienthals had doing valuable 
experimental work with gliders. Three years before, the 
Wright ‘Brothers had fixed a small petrol engine on a glider 


Ten years before 
been 


_aerial bombardment. 








and actually flown with it, but they were continuing their 
experiments in secret. A month after the words we have 
quoted were written, Santos Dumont made the first flight 
in public, a staggering flutter of a few yards on a clumsy 
biplane. Even then most people regarded flying as a 
curious and dangerous trick that would have no practical 
value. Farman’s pioneer flight of a kilometre in January, 
1908, A. V. Roe’s first flight in England, the public demon- 
strations of their machine by the Wrights in that year, and 
Blériot’s crossing of the Channel in the summer of 1909, 
made men realize that the conquest of the air, so long 
regarded as an impossibility, had at last been accomplished. 

Its development has been remarkably rapid, and this 
rapid progress is largely due to the use of aviation for 
warlike purposes Before the war, the chief hope of 
large contracts for aeroplane manufacturers lay in the 
adoption of their machines by European armies and navies. 
Governments were ready to spend money on experimental 
work, and once the war began there was intense activity in 
the factories and aviation corps of all the belligerent 
nations. At the present moment, there are in Europe 
thousands of expert aviators. Much experience has been 
accumulated and men are trained to the work very rapidly, 
and with a minimum of accidents. To use the words of one 
of our military aviators, ‘“ Young fellows learn to fly almost 
as easily as they used to learn to ride a bicycle a few years 
ago.’’ Of course, flying has still its risks. For the matter 
of that, many other active sports have their special dangers. 
But it has become, comparatively speaking, safe. In the 
early days of flying, when every short flight was an event 
chronicled in the newspapers, accidents were frequent. 
Nowadays, when hundreds of men are in training at flying 
camps at home, and our aviators on the French front fly on 
an average about 10,000 miles a day, and have to face hostile 
fire and the attacks of the enemy’s flying corps, the loss of life 
is comparatively slight. 

The full story of the rapid development of flying 
during the war cannot yet be told in full. But Mr. 
Winchester, in his book on “Flying Men and Their 
Machines,”’ is able to tell us something of it, and traces very 
interestingly the development of flying in the years before 
the war. He also explains in a popular manner the scientific 
side of aviation. If anything, he exaggerates the 
simplicity of his explanations, and goes into elementary 
points which by this time might be taken for granted. For 
instance, in his chapter on “ How Aeroplanes Fly,” he says 
that the first question that usually comes from the 
uninitiated is: ‘“ Does an aeroplane fly like a bird?” and he 
proceeds to explain that there is nothing like wing-flapping. 
We imagine that there must be by this time very few 
people who do not know that the flight of an aeroplane 
depends upon the support given by all but rigidly fixed 
planes. 

Mr. Winchester is himself an expert flying-man. He 
has done his share in the pioneer work of aviation, is a 
well-known contributor to the press on ‘the subject, and was 
for some time secretary and pilot at the Hendon Flying 
School. This has brought him into touch with all the great 
aviators, and the special interest of his book arises from 
the personal information he is able to give us about the 
men and their work. His illustrations include a large 
number of portraits of our leading aviators. All the flying 
craft illustrated are types of the years before the war, the 
Censorship objecting to the use of more recent photographs, 
though, as he remarks, it is not likely that our enemies 
would learn anything useful from photographs showing no 
details of construction. 

Incidentally Mr. Winchester discusses the question of 
He gives some interesting figures 
showing the difficulty of hitting a target from such a com- 
paratively low height as a thousand feet. In one series of 
experiments, when the aviator, throwing dummy bombs at 
a target on an aerodrome where he could take leisurely 
aim and was, of course, undisturbed by any danger of hostile 
attack, the nearest bomb was sixty feet from the target, 
and the widest shot was 250 feet away. It is easy to under- 
stand that shots from heights ranging between 5,000 and 
12,000 feet are the merest random shooting. By the way, 


in discussing the question of the German attack, our author 
defended ”’ place 
In the Hague Conventions, 


makes the common mistake of regarding a “ 
as meaning a “ fortified ’’ place. 
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SECRET DIPLOMACY IS FOLLY 


But it is ground deep in tradition and caste. 
be rooted out oaly by thorovgh comprehension of its 
It must be studied, if Chaos and 
War are to be replaced wd Cosmos and Peace. 


It can 
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“T am unable to-find words to express 
my admiration of your courage, your 
dogged perseverance, and your faithful 
patriotism of the genuine brand.” 

“Though it seems to be to the advan- 
tage of the Press to keep the War fever 
raging, | felt | would like to say what | 
am sure you must feel, that there are 
thousands who realise that they owe 
you far more than thanks.” 

“It is such a series of facts with chap- 
ter and verse for everything that | feel it 
is an invaluable text book, and cannot 
understand any real seeker after truth 
being anything but impressed by it and 
thankful for it. 

“| have just finished * Truth and the 
War,” and feel constrained to write at 
once and offer you my warmest gratitude 
and appreciation for such a high an 
noble contribution to our woefully small 
stock of sane and unselfish thought.” 

A Frenchman writes from France, 

“1 am with you in great and complete 
sympathy.” 

Another Frenchman writing from 
France says. 

“| find in your book all that I believe, 

and which will be, but cannot now be said 
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* Truth 


here. And as the disgusting untruths 
with which my country is deluged can- 
not prevent my loving it, | am prow 
indeed to think that you have some 
French blood in your veins. 

From a Frenchwoman in England 

“ And, above all, perhaps, you keep 
your eyes rivetted upon what no one 
cares to see, what everyone cares to ig 
nore—the river of blood and tears {low- 
ing for two long years, ever more deep 
and strong, and which the Governments 
of all the countries watch flowing past 
them, anxious only to ascertain if it can 
still be fed, and if it flows with greater 
abundance and rapidity on the one side 
than on the other.” 

From a Belgian. 

“| bought your book after reading an 
outrageous attack uvon it inthe /ude- 
pendance Belge. 1 want to assure you 
how it comforts me to find that someone 
has dared to assert what will one day 
be recognised to have been the clear 
truth.” 

From another Belgian. 

“Your chapter on the * True interest 
of Belgium’ is a real service rendered 
to my unfortnnate country. 
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confidently recommend it.”—The Times 


THE FUTURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By REGINALD H. CROMPTON. Cloth, 6s. net. 

The purpose of this book is constructive. After outlining some of 
the difficulties which beset the ordinary man in his religious beliefs. 
it shows that similar difficulties exis in the wider regions of 
philosophy and psychology 

“ Philosophical and readable as it is, the treatise will prove sugges- 
tive to thoughtful students of the formal development of religious 
ideas.”"—The Scotsman. 
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which sum up the law of bombardment, the word 
“fortified” is never used, but places are classed as 
“defended” and ‘undefended,’ and, unfortunately, 
“defended ’”’ is given such a wide extension of meaning that 
in war-time it includes most places. The presence of 
troops, the fact that troops are marching through, that guns 
are mounted, that the place includes military stores and 
depéts, or factories and stores that may be used for war 
purposes, all bring it under the class of a “defended” 
locality. The weak point of the Hague legislation is that 
it seems to give protection with one clause and take it away 
with another. 

Mr. Winchester’s book is a general account of flying, and 
is an excellent introduction to the subject. But if anyone 
wants to realize what the airman’s work in war is like, we 
recommend him to read the letters of Harold Rosher. 
Whilst reading them one not only learns much about the 
realities of aerial warfare, but, at the same time, cne makes 
acquaintance with a man of striking character, and 
unassuming heroism. He lost his life last February 
in an aeroplane accident at Dover. He was in 
temporary command of the R.N.A.S. Flying Detach- 
ment there, and an aeroplane which had been repaired 
was to be tested. Another officer had taken charge of the 
machine, but Rosher made it a rule to do all tests himself, 
and he ordered his colleague to hand the aeroplane over to 
him. He made a short flight, and while he was descending 
something gave way and the aeroplane crashed to the 
ground, killing him on the spot. One can safely say that 
he lost his life through his chivalrous resolve to do the most 
dangerous work himself, instead of leaving it to one of his 
subordinates. He was in his twenty-third year—one of the 
many splendid young lives that have been sacrificed. 

Like many others, until the war began, he had not the 
remotest idea of war service of any kind being part of his 
life work. He was going throczth a course of training at 
an agricultural college. But as soon as war was declared, 
he applied for a commission in the Naval Air Service, and 
before it was granted began training at a flying school at 
his own expense. The first letters from Weybridge and 
Hendon tell of his experiences as a pupil. He proved an 
apt pupil, and his letters show that he thoroughly enjoyed 
his work. At the New Year of 1915, he was doing air 
patrol work about Dover, and the first great adventure 
came in February, when he took part in the air raid against 
the German positions on the Belgian coast. 

In his letter we see the exploit from behind the scenes— 
the start from Dover on a misty morning, the crossing of 
the Channel till Calais comes in sight, and the aeroplanes 
go sweeping along the coast seven miles out at sea looking 
for their target. Then came mist, rain, and clouds, and 
an unpleasant time. This is how Rosher describes it : — 

“The clouds got thicker and the compass became 
useless, swinging round and round. I was about 7,000 feet 
up, and absolutely lost. The next thing I realized was that 
my speed indicator had rushed up to ninety miles an hour. 

I pulled her up, but had quite lost control. A hair-raising 

experience followed. I nose-dived, side-slipped, &c., &c., 

time after time, my speed varying from practically nothing 

to over hundred miles an hour. I kept my head, but was 
absolutely scared stiff. I didn’t get out of the clouds, which 
lower down turned into a snowstorm and hail, until I was 
only 1,500 feet up. I came out diving headlong for the 
earth. As soon as I saw the ground, I, of course, adjusted 
my sense of balance and flattened out. I was, however, 
hopelessly lost. ‘The sea was nowhere in sight, and so far 
as I could judge I was somewhere over our own line behind 

Nieuport. I steered by my compass, and after a short time 

picked up the coast. I then tried to skirt round the snow- 

storm inland, but it went too far. Next I tried to get along 
the coast underneath the storm, but also failed at this. 

So, feeling awfully sick, I started back for Dunkirk, 

expecting to be the one failure of the party.” 

He found all the rest there, except Grahame White, who 
had fallen into the sea and had been picked up by a 
destroyer Next day, in slightly better weather, the attempt 
was resumed. Amongst driving clouds and a cannonade all 
along the coast, in which he had some narrow escapes, he 
reached Zeebrugge and let go his bombs, and got back 
safely after an experience something like that of the day 
before. Then he was attached to the squadron at Dunkirk, 
and took part in other raids. His impressions of the raid 
on the building yard at Hoboken, when he flew down to 
1,000 feet, in order to get a better shot, are vividly 
described :— 





“The whole way down I was under fire. Two anti- 
aircraft in the yard, guns from the fort on either side, 
rifle fire, machine guns, and, most weird of all, great 
bunches of what looked like green rockets, but I think they 
were flaming bullets. The excitement of the moment was 
terrific. I have never travelled so fast before in my life. 
My chief impressions were the great speed, the flaming 
bullets shrieking by, the incessant rattle of machine gun and 
rifle fire, and one or two shells bursting close by, knocking 
my machine all sideways, and pretty nearly deafening me.” 


He was fired on again by the Dutch, as he approached 
their frontier, but he got safe home, with a bullet hole in 
the tail of his machine, and a piece of shrapnel in one of 
the wings. One would think this was a fairly good war 
experience, but when he gets a couple of days’ leave he 
writes that he is motoring off to the front “to see some- 
thing of the war.’’ Further raids, various adventures at the 
front, voyages across the Channel, patrolling experiences on 
the English coast, give us the rest of the story. Some of 
the letters are mere notes ; one of them, he tells us, written 
with coffee, for no ink is available. Through all he is in 
the best of spirits, full of eagerness for his work, though 
he says casually in one of his letters that sooner or later 
a man gets knocked out. Incidentally he tells of many 
narrow escapes, but they are “all-in a day’s work.” 

The end came when least expected. After all the 
dangers he had run at the fighting front, he was killed in 
the accident af Dover. 





THE LION’S SHARE. 
“The Lion's Share.” By ARNOLD BENNETT. (Cassell. 6s.) 


For a brief moment in Chapter IX., “Life in Paris,” we 
caught ourselves regretting that Mr. Matthew Moze, J.P., 
of Flank Hall, Essex, had ever ditched his car near 
Ardleigh cross-roads, and had been brought back a corpse 
in a tarpaulined hand-cart to his widow and revolting 
daughter. It was weak, this shiver of apprehension, that 
now Paris was about to revenge itself on Mr. Bennett for 
having exposed her mercenary charms to our curious Anglo- 
Saxon eyes. Weak, for Paris is amused by success, and 
does not Mr. Bennett know how to make us tiresome English 
infinitely amusing? He does. Were literature and 
drama not ranked as a tiny “side-show” throughout 
the whole Empire, Mr. Bennett would long ere this 
have been appointed a High Commissioner, with powers 
to reorganize the British drama, to create national revues 
and pageants, and to supervise kinematographic shows, for 
no one understands so well as he the plain Briton, his 
nature and foibles. In “The Lion’s Share” Mr. Bennett 
attacks with craft and assurance the national problem of the 
Suffragette, and everybody will be immensely pleased by 
his solution. For while Mr. Matthew Moze, J.P., and his 
wife, these out-of-date Victorian parents, are summarily 
despatched in Chapter III., so that their daughter, Audrey, 
may enter into liberty, we take leave of her in the last 
chapter, happily married and settled with her programme 
of “a husband, a house, a family, and a cause too, all the 
sensations there are, for I want to be everything,” a 
programme which seems sufficing—for the minute. 

To please everybody nowadays is possible only in comedy, 
and Mr. Bennett has cunningly brought “Scribe”? up to 
date, with a plot staged with cosmopolitan atmosphere and 
settings, and by the aid of a sumptuous steam yacht he wafts 
his girl heroine, her lovers, and her Suffragette friends at 
will to and fro across the Channel. It is all beautifully 
managed and perfectly natural. Could any verdict say more 
for the art and craft of ingenious comedy? It starts so 
-well. A few hours after the death of Mr. Moze, the illness 
of Mrs. Moze, and the bereavement of Miss Moze, Mr. Cowl, 
the secretary of the National Reformation Society, and Mr. 
Foulger, the family solicitor, appear on the scene, and these 
imposing gentlemen between them, exploring in safes and 
discovering wills, establish that Audrey, as the heiress, is 
possessed of dazzling riches in soaring Zacatezas oil shares. 
Then Mrs. Moze dies with such appropriateness that we are 
quite unruffled when, Audrey, en route for Paris, vid 
Charing Cross and Calais, declares to Miss Ingate, her 
chaperone, that she is determined to pass as Mrs. Moncrieff, 
a bewitching young widow in toque and veil. Why not? 
The great thing is that we should be amused, diverted, 
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dazzled by all the possibilities that open at Mr. Bennett’s 
generous touch before his charming heroine’s eyes. Youth 
at the prow and Mr. Bennett at the helm! 

People join themselves on in Paris, seeking Audrey’s 
acquaintance, as naturally as beads thread together 
on a string. There are Tommy and Nick, two divorced 
young ladies, hailing from Wyoming, who “knew 
the feel of being a wife”; and there is Monsieur Dauphin, 
a famous French painter, a charming man, who will do you 
a portrait for 40,000 francs; there is the boy Musa, 
“supposed to be the greatest violinist in Paris’’ ; then there 
are Monsieur and Madame Foa, patrons of musical genius, 
and Madame Piriac, a lady of exquisite taste, manners, 
discretion, and knowledge of the hearts of men; and 
there is Mr. Gilman, the elderly English owner of 
a two-hundred-and-fifty-ton yacht; and last, but not 
least, there is Rosamund, the queen bee of the whole 
Suffragette hive, temporarily exiled in Pairs. Mr. 
Bennett has really excelled himself in this naughty portrait 
sketch of the militant high priestess. But Audrey, who is 
developing her own programme, is following Madame Piriac’s 
advice to use her youth and her freedom and her money on 
behalf of a man, and, hiring a gorgeous Mercédes and a 
suite in the Hétel Danube, she forces Musa, the young 
violinist, on the attentions of musical Paris. It is 
dexterously done, this exposure of the desolating fact that 
genius is only recognizable by the Parisian press at a cost 
of a guinea a line, and by Paris for four hundred pounds a 
performance. 

Then a turn of the wheel, and we are transported, 
with Audrey, back to London and Paget Gardens, 
where we meet Jane Foley, the Suffragette mill-hand, and a 
delightful: Irish detective, Mr. Harley. The plot glides 
along easily on well-oiled wheels, and if the comedy demands 
that the heroine and Jane Foley shall throw iron missiles 
into a Radical Minister’s Birmingham meeting, and shall 
escape garbed as a waitress back to the home of the Spatts 
at Frinton, where the ungrateful Musa turns up from Paris, 
and Audrey finds her cosmopolitan lover’s genius hard to 
manage, who but the happy audience shall judge of it? It is 
all arranged by the hand that wrote “The Great 
Adventure’’; and personally we can see the triumphant 
effect of this or that scene on the boards, concentrated here 
and broadened there for stage purposes. We need not 
follow further the evolution of the plot. The scenes on 
board Mr. Gilman’s yacht are done with the same genial 
comprehension, the same balmy cynicism that made “The 
Regent”? the last word on the winking imposture of the 
London stage. One lays down “ The Lion’s Share” with the 
reflection that Mr. Bennett has cleared up the situation that 
our Cabinet Ministers and that slow-moving creature, John 
Bull, refused to face, viz., that behind the Suffragette looms 
the figure of the modern woman herself, with her simple 
programme, “I want to be everything and to have every- 
thing!’’ Audrey has taken so much from the world already 
that it would be only wise for the Briton to hurry up with 
the Vote, and throw it into the fair creature’s lap, remarking, 
“Of course, if you really want it, here it is! ” 





The Beek in the City. 


Tue rise of Consols, on the prospects of a possible peace 
which seem to open out of the military successes in 
Northern France, was sharply checked on Wednesday by the 





announcement that the Treasury is going to borrow at 6 per 
cent. in order to raise fresh money for the war. Six per 
cent. has not, been offered by a British Government for more 
than a hundred years ;and the rate contrasts sharply with 
the yield of Consols, even at their present low figure. Still, 
this exorbitant rate is far better than the German system of 
compulsion, or the plan of issuing pape* 
money. Besides, 6 per cent. for three years in Excheque: 
Bonds cannot be compared with a permanent loan, and many 
will approve the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s decision. 
No doubt one reason for the step taken may be found in 
the fact that the Treasury bills outstanding have just passed 
the thousand millions limit. The reduction announced in 
the rate of six and twelve month Treasury Bills is intended, 
of course, to divert money into the new Three-year Bonds. 
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BrRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS. 


A year ago the B.S.A. report showed an enormous rise 
in profits, namely, from £190,400 to £408,500, and in 
addition to a dividend of 20 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, 
as against 15 per cent. in previous years, a part of the 
reserve fund was capitalised and distributed to the Ordinary 
shareholders as a bonus, the total distribution being equiva- 
lent to about 70 per cent. With the report for the year 
ended July 31st last no accounts are presented as the com- 
pany’s liabilities for excess profits tax and munitions levy 
have yet to be determined. The directors, however, are satis- 
fied, under the report of the auditors and after making all 
necessary provisions, that there are profits available for the 
payment of the usual half-yearly dividend on the A and B 
Preference shares and a further interim dividend to the 
Ordinary shareholders of 15 per cent., free of income-tax, 
in addition to the interim dividend of 5 per cent. paid last , 
April. The usual report and balance-sheet will be issued 
at a later date, but it is not anticipated that any further 
dividends for the year will be recommended. 


ARGENTINE Rarttway DIvIDENDs. 


The dividend announcements of the Argentine Railways 
this week have come as an agreeable surprise to the 
Argentine Railway Market. Both the Buenos Ayres Western 
and the Buenos Ayres Great Southern made announcements 
on Wednesday quite in excess of market expectations. It 
had been generally anticipated that the final distributions of 
both lines would be 2 per cent. The B.A. Western has 
declared a final dividend of 3 per cent., thus repeating last 
year’s full distribution of 5 per cent. But a year ago 
£160,000 was taken from the Reserve Fund, and this year 
no such withdrawal is probable, although the only figures 
supplied at present show that the amount carried forward 
is slightly lower at £54,513. The Great Southern has done 
even better. The final dividend is increased by } per cent. 
to 24 per cent., making 4} per cent. for the year, as against 
4 per cent. twelve months ago. A sum of £60,000 is also 
transferred to reserve, against nothing a year ago, whilst 
the balance carried forward is £25,900, at £83,850. These 
results are good in view of the fact that the traffic receipts 
have shown no startling increases, while working expenses 
have been exceptionally heavy. 
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